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INTRODUCTION 


The many significant economic events of the last two or three 
years have had numerous influences on social institutions. They af- 
fect inventions and discoveries, immigration, births and deaths, 
social legislation, public health movements, rural conditions, the 
family, crime rates, church membership, and church attendance. In- 
deed, there are few aspects of our social life that have not been 
markedly affected by this most severe economic depression of mod- 
ern times. The papers in this volume indicate many of these changes 
and their effects. The extremely dramatic events, which began in 
the latter part of February and reached a climax in the most exten- 
sive closing of banks ever known, have particularly significant social 
effects. These, however, are not recorded in this volume, which is 
restricted to 1932. Some time has to elapse after an event for the 
data to be collected and recorded so that it is possible to submit 
them to scientific analyses. News events are almost instantaneous, 
but there must necessarily be a lag before the scientific analyses can 
occur. 

The American Journal of Sociology has itself been influenced by 
these economic changes, and a policy of retrenchment in the interests 
of economy has affected the size of this special issue. We have had 
to reduce the number of articles, as it did not seem possible to reduce 
the length of the articles further and have them of any scientific 
merit. Indeed, it seemed desirable to increase the length. In order 
to do this, some of the topics covered regularly in the annual “Social 
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Change” issue have been omitted. These topics omitted this year 
will be included in next year’s special issue, it is planned. And some 
of the topics covered in the current issue will be omitted next year, 
and by this method of alternating articles it will be possible to give 
more attention to each particular subject. In some cases the omis- 
sion of certain topics is not a particularly serious loss because ex- 
tensive data are not always collected every year in sufficient volume 
to note significant changes, and a two-year interval will show the 
changes more clearly. This is true, for instance, in the case of social 
legislation. Most of our state legislatures meet only once in two 
years. 

The rapidity of modern changes gives to these articles appearing 
in this issue a special value. Do these changes of the last two or three 
years indicate a general trend or a fluctuation around a trend? It 
seems very probable that two or three years are not sufficient from 
the point of view of time to establish a trend although they may 
affect the trend somewhat. Such events are more probably a fluctua- 
tion around a trend. In any case this particular point should be 
borne in mind in reading the articles that follow. 


WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN 
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POPULATION 


P. K. WHELPTON 
Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


ABSTRACT 


Due primarily to an increase in net emigration, the downward trend of population 
growth in the United States continued in 1932. Internal movements appear to have 
increased the rural population more rapidly than the total population, resulting in a 
decline in urban numbers during the year. Continuing past trends of expectation of life 
and specific birth-rates in various ways, making different assumptions for net immigra- 
tion, and computing the resulting population indicates the United States is unlikely to 
have over 150,000,000 inhabitants by 1980, and perhaps as few as 126,500,000. 


ANNUAL GROWTH 


The slowing up of population growth in the United States which 
became evident nearly ten years ago continued during 1932. Judging 
from the twelve states which have already reported births and 
deaths for 1932, the increase in population amounted to about 830,- 
000, slightly under the increase of 875,000 during 1931, but far be- 
low that of 2,100,000 during 1923 (Table I). Excepting only the 
war-time influenza year of 1918, growth during 1931 and 1932 cer- 
tainly has been smaller than during any other year since 1900, and 
probably since 1880, for even from 1870 to 1880 the average annual 
increase was 1,034,000. The decline from 1931 is only 5 per cent, 
which is not large, but the drop of 60 per cent since 1923 is startling. 
Should growth continue at about 800,000 annually for the remainder 
of this decade, the population will amount to about 131,000,000 in 
1940 compared with 122,775,000 in 1930. But if the downward trend 
from 1923 to 1932 should continue, there will be fewer than 130,000,- 
000 persons in 1940, and little increase thereafter. 

The decline of about 40,000 in growth from 1931 to 1932 came 
about almost entirely through a decrease in immigration. During 
1931 the excess of citizens and aliens departing from the United 
States over those arriving amounted to about 127,000, but during 
1932 to about 165,000 (Table I). The last two years are the only 
ones on record in which alien departures exceeded arrivals; together 
with 1918 and 1919 they are the only ones in which total departures 
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exceeded total arrivals.’ Considering fiscal years, the number of 
aliens entering in 1932 was 36,000, the smallest number since 1831, 
when 23,000 aliens arrived.’ 


TABLE I 
ESTIMATED POPULATION GROWTH 1910-32* 
(Thousands) 

eee Q1,417 2,542 1,424 1,055 636 1,691 
93,108 2,588 1,369 1,156 213 1,369 
04,477 2,633 1,361 1,208 535 1,743 
96,220 2,674 1,402 1,207 892 2,099 
98, 319 2,781 1,378 1,337 228 1,565 
ee 99 , 884 2,800 1,389 1,344 55 1,309 
283 2,816 1,459 1,289 260 1,550 
102,833 2,821 I, 501 1,250 4 1,254 
SS eee 104,087 2,834 1,934 824 —217 607 
104,694 2,636 1,304 1,178 — 1,167 
105, 861|| 2,848 1,433 1,389 445 1,834 
POST 309,605 2,950 1,294 1,625 229 1,854 
109,549 2,781 1,331 1,423 274 1 698 
III, 247 2,809 1,403 1,380 739 2,119 
| 113,366 2,875 I, 367 1,481 313 1,794 
1925........| 115,160 2,813 1,406 1,380 245 1,625 
116,785 2,750 1,476 1,250 352 1,602 
230,907 2,715 1,397 1,293 243 1,536 
eee | 119,923 2,612 1,490 1,080 246 1,326 
| 121,249 2,527 1,494 993 252 1,245 
3990....... | 122,494 2,569 1,439 1,108 96 1,204 
Ss hehe | 123,698 2,443 1,424 999 —127 872 
| 124,570 2,378] 1,361 § 9989 | —165 8334 


* For 1910-31, based on Tables 64, 75, and 84 in Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, Population 
Trends in the United States (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933 [in press]). 


_ For 1932, births and deaths are estimated from monthly reports received from twelve states; net im- 
migration, from mimeographed reports of the Commissioner General of Immigration. 


t These estimates of births assume no improvement in accuracy of registration, hence differ considerably 
from the estimates for 1920-30 shown in P. K. Whelpton, “Trends in Population Increase and Distribution 
during 1920-30,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXVI, No. 6 (May, 1931), 867. 

t Arrivals of citizens and aliens minus departures, for continental United States (excluding Alaska) in so 
far as possible. 


§ Births and net immigration are decreased and deaths increased by 1.6 per cent for 1910-19 and 0.6 
per cent for 1920-32 in order to make population growth calculated from these series agree with intercensal 
growth. 


|| The census population increased by 150,000 to allow for underenumeration of Negroes. Cf. Le 
Woofter, Jr., “What Is the Negro Rate of Increase,” Journal of the American Statistical Association, XXVI, 
N.S., No. 176 (December, 1931), 461-62. 


Preliminary. 

Natural increase in the United States was approximately the same 
in 1932 as in 1931, amounting to about 1,000,000 in each year. This 

* The record of aliens departing begins in 1908 and of citizens departing in 1910. 


2 United States Bureau of Immigration, Annual Report of the Commissioner General of 
Immigration (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1932), p. 186. 
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is approximately equal to the 1929 figure and well above that for 
1918, but is below every other year since 1910, the differences vary- 
ing from 55,000 in 1910 to 625,000 in 1921 (Table I). 

Deaths during 1932 amounted to about 1,360,000 as compared 
with 1,424,000 in 1931. Since 1910 there have been only two years 
(1921 and 1922) with significantly fewer deaths, and only three years 
(1911, 1912, and 1924) with about the same number (Table I). Be- 
cause the trend of deaths was slightly upward from 1910 to 19313 it is 
surprising that there has been a decline in deaths during the recent 
depression years. Presumably the undernourishment in families 
where workers have been unemployed and savings exhausted should 
increase deaths more than unemployment should decrease deaths 
from the accident and disease hazards of industry. Perhaps the most 
reasonable explanation of the situation is that more time is required 
to show the complete results of undernourishment and neglect. 
Adults and children may be suffering impairments the cumulative 
effect of which will be evident in the death-rate of future months and 
years. 

Births during 1932 amounted to about 2,380,000 as compared 
with 2,443,000 during 1931, continuing the downward trend which 
has gone on fairly steadily since the high point of 2,950,000 in 1921 
(Table I). They are now about as numerous as in 1908, in spite of 
the 40 per cent increase in population since that year. Because the 
decline in births averaged 68,000 annually from 1924 to 1929,4 when 
times were better than they have been since, it may be surprising to 
many that the decrease from 1931 to 1932 did not exceed 65,000, for 
the depression might be expected to accelerate the decline consider- 


~~ably- Further study of the 1924-29 period may indicate that a lack 


of prosperity among farmers and increasing technological unemploy- 
ment among city workers and miners were lowering births rapidly 
among these most fertile groups of the population during so-called 
“good times.” 

URBAN-RURAL DISTRIBUTION 


The smaller increase of population during 1932 than 1931 repre- 
sents the continuation of the downward trend begun almost a decade 


3 About 3,000 per year according to the method of least squares. 
‘ Calculated according to the method of least squares. 
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ago. In contrast, the change that has taken place in the urban-ruraj 
distribution of the population during the last two or three years is ip 
some respects a complete reversal of former trends. 

Between the censuses of 1910 and 1920 there was some net move- 
ment of population away from farms. Although births exceeded 
deaths on farms and there was migration from cities and villages to 
farms, the estimated decrease of farm population in 10 years 
amounted to 463,000.5 From 1920 to 1930 the same movements oc- 
curred on a much larger scale, the decrease of the farm population 
amounting to over 1,400,000.° Several causes played a part in reduc- 
ing the size of the farm population so rapidly after 1920. Natural 
increase became smaller on farms as in the entire nation, the number 
of births declining considerably and the number of deaths rising 
somewhat.’ In spite of this diminution in supply, the number of per- 
sons leaving farms for cities rose to a high mark in 1922 and remained 
there until the end of 1929, for in this period agriculture continued 
to increase in efficiency, expanded but little, and compared unfavor- 
ably from the standpoint of financial returns with urban business 
and industry. 

Beginning some time in 1929 or 1930 the situation changed mark- 
edly; since then the farm population has become larger instead of 
smaller. Migration to farms during 1930 and 1931 only maintained 
the high level of previous years, although probably rising somewhat 
during 1932. Natural increase went up slightly, deaths having de- 
clined a little more rapidly than births. The chief change occurred in 
departures from farms, which fell from 2,080,000 during 1929 to less 
than 1,500,000 during 1931 and probably to an even lower figure | 
during 1932. As a result of these shifts the farm population gained 
Over 400,000 in 1930, about 650,000 in 1931, and probably between 
700,000 and 900,000 in 1932.° 

5 C. J. Galpin and T. B. Manny, The Agricultural Situation, XV1, No. 11 (November 
I, 1932), 

6 The census figure of 1,169,000 adjusted to allow for the change in date of enumera- 


tion from January 1 in 1920 to April 1 in 1930, because of the seasonal movement in 
farm population. 


7 Bureau of Agricultural Economics, ‘‘Farm Population Estimates” (mimeographed). 


8 For a discussion of the 1932 situation see P. K. Whelpton, “The Extent, Character 
and Future of the New Landward Movement,” Journal of Farm Economics, Vol. XV, 
No. 1 (January, 1933), pp. 57-66. 
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Changes in the rural-nonfarm population are not so easy to meas- 
ure, except for the intercensal period as a whole. From 1910 to 1920 
the entire rural population increased over 1,700,000,° the farm pop- 
ulation decreased about 463,000, hence the rural-nonfarm group in- 
creased about 2,200,000." From 1920 to 1930 the rural population 
increased nearly 2,300,000, the farm population lost over 1,400,000, 
hence the rural-nonfarm group gained about 3,700,000. The increase 
in this population group showed itself chiefly in two ways: the re- 
occupancy of abandoned farmhouses in parts of certain states, par- 
ticularly in the Northeast, and the building of new homes on sub- 
divided farm land along improved roads near cities. Occasionally the 
long-established rural village’* showed some growth, but this was 
rather rare except in the vicinity of cities, and hence related to the 
farm subdivisions just mentioned. 

Since the depression started, the rural-nonfarm population prob- 
ably has continued to increase, though undoubtedly in a somewhat 
different manner than before. The reoccupancy of abandoned farms 
has proceeded apace in the Appalachian region and extended farther 
from cities on the cut-over land of the Great Lakes region and on 
marginal and submarginal farm land in general. On the other hand, 
the building of new homes on farm subdivisions near cities has 
stopped almost entirely. Even in good times many of these places 
were erected in considerable part by the owner himself, and the cash 
expense was kept low. But since 1930 the depression has prevented 
most of this type of construction as well as the more pretentious. 
Moreover, an increase in places for rent in these localities has les- 
sened the need for new construction. Offsetting these developments 
has been the putting up of many log cabins and shacks of rough 
lumber from local sawmills, a movement that has taken place chiefly 
in marginal or submarginal farming areas where a family may be fair- 
ly self-sufficient by raising their own food and cutting their own wood 
for cooking and heating. Rural villages, like farms, have probably 
gained in population during the depression by a greater return move- 


9 The census figure of 1,599,000 adjusted for change in date of enumeration. 


_ ™The urban-farm population was less than 1 per cent of the total farm population 
IN 1920 and 1930. 


* A rural village is one of less than 2,500 population, larger villages being classed as 
urban by the Bureau of the Census. 
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ment and fewer departures. Although village people can hardly beas 
self-sufficing as farm people, it is possible for them to supplant the 
money system with the barter system and supply their own needs to 
a much greater extent than is possible for city-dwellers. Perhaps the 
slowing up of growth of rural-nonfarm population near cities has not 
been offset by more rapid growth elsewhere, and the average annual 
increase of 370,000 during the 1920 decade has not continued. Butit 
seems probable that the group gained at least 200,000 persons during 
1932 and possibly as many as 400,000. 

As was pointed out early in this paper, the increase in the total 
population of the United States during 1932 was approximately 830. 
ooo. Adding the estimated increases of 700,000—g00,000 for the farm 
population and 200,000- ,00,000 for the rural-nonfarm population 
gives a total rural increase of go00,000-1,30¢,000. On this basis the 
urban population lost between 70,000 and 470,000 persons during 
1932, probably the first year with no urban increase in over a cen- 
tury.” 

That the above estimate of a loss in the total urban population 
does not agree with recent figures released by the Bureau of the 
Census should be pointed out at once. In estimating the population 
of the 982 cities of 10,000 and over in the 1930 census, an increase is 
shown from July 1, 1931, to July 1, 1932, for 873 of the 891 cities 
which grew from 1920 to 1930.8 In most cases the Bureau’s assump- 
tion is that “‘the annual increase of population since the census of 
1930 has been the same as the average annual increase between 1920 
and 1930.” Totaling the figures, 873 cities which had a population of 
55,375,000 in the 1930 census are estimated to have gained 1,086,000 
during the fiscal year 1932. No estimates are shown for 85 cities of 
Over 10,000 which had a population of 2,300,000 in 1930 but which 
decreased 151,500 from 1920 to 1930, nor for 24 other cities with a 
population of 665,000 and 2,183 smaller urban places with a popula- 
tion of 10,615,000 in 1930. It is altogether probable that increases in 

% See also P. K. Whelpton, “The Extent, Character and Future of the New Land- 


ward Movement,” Journal of Farm Economics, Vol. XV, No. 1 (January, 1933), PP 
57-66. 

3 U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Estimated Population, July 1, 1930, 1931 and 1932, 
for Municipalities Having 10,000 or More Inhabitants on April 1, 1930” (mimeo- 
graphed). 
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the last two groups were larger than decreases in cities which de- 
clined from 1920 to 1930, and hence that the total urban increase 
according to the census method of estimating exceeded 1,100,000 
during 1932. This is considerably higher than the decrease of be- 
tween 70,000 and 470,000 indicated above. 

In accounting for these divergent views regarding urban growth, 
the use of different twelve-month periods is of little import because 
the assumption quoted above would give practically the same in- 
crease for the calendar year 1932 as for the fiscal year ending July 1, 
1932. Much more important is the fact that while there is evidence 
of a decline in the total urban population during 1932 there is little 
basis for determining which particular cities lost and which gained 
during the year, and still less for estimating the amount of gain or 
loss in each individual case. 

Continuing the past trend of growth of each city is, no doubt, 
more accurate than any method which disregards past trends, unless 
a vast organization with ample means could make adequate studies. 
But because the sum of the individual estimates obtained by the 
historical method appears too large, it might be desirable to lower 
each one proportionally so as to bring the sum in line, unless definite 
evidence pointed to the need of larger or smaller adjustments in par- 
ticular cases. 


GROWTH FROM 1930 TO 1980" 


The rapidity with which births, immigration, and population 
growth have been declining in the United States during recent years 
has stimulated interest in the questions of how soon the population 
will cease to increase and how large it will be at that time. Neither 
of these can be answered with assurance, but it is possible to point 
out what will happen if the past trends in specific birth-rates and 
the expectation of life continue along certain lines, and if the excess 
of aliens and citizens arriving over those departing amounts to certain 
figures. 

The expectation of life at birth of white persons in the original 
death registration states rose from 49.6 in 1900-1902 to 51.9 in 1909- 


“4 For a detailed discussion see Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, Population 
Trends in the United States (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933 [in press]). 
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II, 55-2 in 1919—20, and 58.6 in 1929," a gain of nine years. Most of 
this resulted from the cutting in half of infant mortality, for the 
expectation of life at age 20 only increased from 43.0 to 45.6, and at 
age 40 from 28.4 to 29.0. At older ages there was even a decrease, the 
expectation at age 60 declining from 14.8 to 14.5. In the future it js 
altogether probable that there will be still further reduction jn 
infant and child mortality sufficient in itself to increase gradually 
the expectation of life at birth of the white population in the United 
States from 61.2 in 1930" to 62.3 years. This is the lowest assump- 
tion used by the writer. If mortality rates at these younger ages are 
reduced somewhat lower and progress is made at other ages up to 
middle life, it is possible that the expectation of life at birth will rise 
to 66 years within half a century (Table II). This may be called a 
“medium” assumption, appearing quite reasonable in view of the 
change from 1900 to 1929. A corresponding lengthening of life may 
be assumed for Negroes in both cases. 

The birth-rate for native white women 15-44 years of age declined 
about one-third from 1900 to 1930 (Table II). From 1920 to 1930it 
declined over one-fifth, compared with almost two-fifths for foreign- 
born white women and one-fifth for Negro women. Although spe- 
cific birth-rates may continue to decline at this rapid pace, it seems 
more probable that future decreases will become smaller relatively 
as well as absolutely. ““Low” and “medium” future trends for native 
white women are shown in Table II. Similar declines are assumed 
for Negro women and larger declines for foreign-born white women. 

The past trend of immigration offers less guidance for estimating 
the future than those of birth-rates and the expectation of life. The 
excess of arrivals of citizens and aliens over departures amounted to 
about 6,000,000 from 1900 to 1g10, to 2,600,000 from 1gto to 1920, 
and to 3,300,000 from 1920 to 1930. But, in 1931 and 1932 together, 
departures exceeded arrivals by about 300,000. Probably a “low” 
assumption for the future is that arrivals will equal departures, 


s Values for 1929 are from Edgar Sydenstricker, ‘“The Vitality of the American Peo- 
ple,” Recent Social Trends (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933), I, 610. They include the 
total population which in these states was 96.4 per cent white in 1930. 


6 L, I. Dublin and A. J. Lotka “from advance information, drawn from a book pre 
pared in this Bureau [the Statistical Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany], the publication of which is planned for some time this year [1933].” 
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since it seems unlikely that the United States will send out for many 
years more people than it receives. A “medium” assumption may be 
the net arrival of 75,000 persons annually during 1935-39, and of 
150,000 in 1940 and following years (Table IT). 


TABLE II 


FuTuRE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES ACCORDING TO 
SPECIFIED TRENDS* 


1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 1960 1970 1980 


Expectation of Life at Birth of White Personst 


63 65 66 66 66 


Low 62 62 62 62 62 
Medium}| 51.0] 53.3] 56.6] 61.2 
63 66 69 71 72 


Births per 1,000 Native White Women 15-44 


70 64 60 60 


65 59 55 55 55 
60 
75 73 72 72 72 


Low 
Medium } |116 105 98 78 


Arrivals of Aliens and Citizens Less Departures (Thousands per Year)t 


120 150 150 150 150 


Low 
Medium } |375 450 144 60 
260 300 300 300 300 


fa none | none | none | none 
High 


Population, April 1 (Millions) 


133-1 | 142.9 | 149.8 | 153.8 | 155.2 
135.1 | 150.8 | 167.3 | 184.2 | 202.0 


Low 
Medium}} 75.8 | 91.9 | 106.3§| 122.8 


{i33. 135.6 | 136.0 | 132.5 | 126.5 
High 


* For sources of data from 1900 to 1930 and discussion of these and other future trends see Warren S. 
Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, Population Trends in the United States (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933 
{in press]), chaps. vii—x. 

__ t For 1900-1920, data for the Original Registration States increased by 1.4 years, based on data for indi- 
= states in United States Abridged Life Tables, rgrg-20. For 1930, L. I. Dublin and A. J. Lotka (see 
n. 16). 

t Five-year average centered on year indicated. 


§ Includes 150,000 allowance for underenumeration of Negroes. 


If birth-rates, immigration, and the expectation of life follow the 
“low” trends outlined, the population will increase to a maximum of 
about 136,500,000 between 1955 and 1960, and then decline (Table 
II). But if the “medium” trends are followed, there will be a gradual 
increase to 155,200,000 in 1980. Should net immigration amount to 
100,000 a year more than the “medium” assumption, the 1950 
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population would be increased by about 2,000,000 and the 198 
population by about 7,000,000. 

Events of recent years indicate to the writer that actual trends are 
likely to be between the “medium” and “‘low’’ assumptions rather 
than above the “‘medium”’; nevertheless it is interesting to see what 
may happen if this opinion is incorrect. The “high’’ assumptions 
which have been used in this connection are that the expectation of 
life of whites will increase to 72 years by 1980, the birth-rate of na- 
tive white women 15-44 will only decline to 72 per 1,000 in 1980, and 
net immigration will amount to about 200,000 annually during 1935- 
39 and 300,000 thereafter. On this basis the population will increase 
by about ro or 11 per cent a decade, and pass the 200,000,000 mark 
before 1980 (Table II). Those who are firmly imbued with rapid 
growth of population as the ideal condition for the United States 
may have no difficulty in convincing themelves that these “high” 
assumptions are quite reasonable, or err on the low side if at all. 
But most of those who have watched recent trends in specific birth- 
and death-rates probably will wish to discount any estimates which 
show a population of much over 150,000,000 in the United States 
before 1980. 
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INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES 


C. GILFILLAN 
A Century of Progress, Chicago 
ABSTRACT 


While checked one-fifth by the depression, the flood of inventions continues, with 
several newly progressive fields showing an actual increase of American patents last 
. Technocratic vagaries make appropriate a new examination of the effect of in- 
ventions on labor. Of those in the present year’s list only 16 per cent are predominantly 
labor-saving, while 13 per cent rather save land and 27 per cent capital, and 44 per cent 
create new consumers’ goods or are otherwise unclassifiable as to influence on labor; in 
sum three-tenths seem to lower the relative distributive share of labor, and seven-tenths 
to raise it, while all, according to the economists’ analysis, raise the absolute share of 
labor. The inventions and discoveries of 1932 are listed under nine headings. 


The stream of technic advances continues, although at a slacken- 
ing rate during the depression, it appears, despite an increase during 
most past depressions. American patents applied for were down 12 
per cent during the fiscal year ended in June, after an 8 per cent drop 
the previous year. Yet there were some especially progressive fields 
in which applications were more numerous than last year—air-condi- 
tioning, refrigeration, oil burners, alloys, electric clocks, devices im- 
proving railway travel, and the automobile industry, especially free- 
wheeling and dewaxed oils for lubrication (A, November ).* 

Whereas invention has almost always been considered as benef- 
icent, and technologic progressiveness the one best virtue which the 
capitalist system could claim, we have recently seen the strange 
spectacle of invention being denounced as a menace, by a group of 
engineers turned economists, or rather imagining themselves econo- 
mists. We need not be long detained by these technocrats, for their 
economics is only a revival of an old workmen’s fallacy, long re- 
pressed by the voice of authority but never uprooted from its strong 
psychologic bed, that invention spells unemployment. That is a fal- 
lacy which dies hard. Even the most intelligent hesitate today and 
find (temporary) cases where such unemployment is a fact. W. I. 
King answers that in 1929 only from 2 to 3 per cent of the workers 
were unable to find jobs; yet it may be replied that boom times are 
not average times, that sales for instalment payment had been in- 

* See n. 2 for explanation of symbols. 
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creasing, and that the power of our system to conquer technologic 
unemployment in such a year does not show us how, nor even prove 
it possible, to banish the demon in average and bad years. 

Let us attack the problem from a new angle. It has been pointed 
out long since, but regularly forgotten, that not all inventions are 
labor-saving ones. There are also the land-saving inventions, like the 
skyscraper, or geophysical prospecting, and capital-saving inven- 
tions, like multiplex telegraphy, or a fire-protection system, as well 
as the many inventions which do not save anything, but proffer some 
new consumers’ good, such as radiotelephony and television. All 
these three classes of invention tend to bid the price of labor up, not 
down, although the last class, while a new bid for labor and capital, 
for the most part only replaces old bids for the production of now 
outrivaled luxuries. The land- and capital-saving inventions, by 
lowering the distributive share of those factors of production, must 
inevitably raise the share of labor. 

We should like, then, to know what proportion these labor-helping 
inventions are among all. For a rough calculation I took a list of 
120 inventions made or rapidly crescent in the last generation, which 
I had prepared for Recent Social Trends, including military inven- 
tions and no discoveries, chosen as having the most important social 
effects. I summarily classified these inventions, and found that 33 
per cent of them were predominantly labor-saving, 8 per cent land- 
saving, 14 per cent capital-saving, and 45 per cent creating new kinds 
of consumers’ goods, or being otherwise qualitative rather than eco- 
nomic in significance, although causing shifts of industrial activity. 
Omitting this last class as not significant for present purposes, and 
adding the land- and capital-saving inventions, we conclude that 
around two-fifths of the significant inventions tend to raise the rela- 
tive distributive share of labor, and three-fifths to lower it relatively 
while raising it absolutely. The net result is no large prejudice to 
labor relatively, possibly none, and at any rate this loss is counter- 
acted by the tendency in all cases to raise wages absolutely, and by 
the fact which Professor Paul Douglas reports that capital in modern 
manufacturing increases three times as fast as the labor supply. 

A similar repartition, practiced upon the inventions only of the 
present, 1932 list, gives 63 inventions, divided as: unclassifiable 44 
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per cent, labor-saving 16 per cont, capital-saving 27 per cent, and 
land-saving 13 per cent. Among these latest inventions, therefore, 
only three-tenths seem to lower the relative share of labor, and 
seven-tenths to raise it. 

Whatever may be theeffect of invention upon particular trades, it 
seems clear by this argument as well as others that the advance of 
invention benefits the working class. Least of all is it likely to hurt 
them in the present depression, when there is every tendency to em- 
ploy labor where feasible, and to avoid investment in new and costly 
equipment, whether labor-saving or other. 

There is one complex of inventions in particular that is likely to 
bring a vast saving of capital and city land, hence increasing the dis- 
tributive share for labor by about the whole amount saved in interest 
and rents. This is the complex of illumination inventions, including 
ultra-violet and quartz and, as aids, the inventions cheapening elec- 
tric power and improving ventilation. The lighting inventions have 
in the last century added evenings to the effective day for the masses, 
with great effect upon recreation and reading. They are presently 
likely to add the rest of the twenty-four hours, bringing continuous 
operation. This has long been usual in transportation and communi- 
cation, where capital charges are great; and we have seen it lately ex- 
tended in many other fields, even farming. The recent building of a 
hardware factory without a window was portentous. I predict that 
the city of the future will be a monecopolis, a single, vast, unburn- 
able, high building, whose corridors are streets, and whose light, ultra- 
violet, and ventilation are entirely artificial, and whose every activity 
is incessant, employing three or four shifts, so that a unit of capital 
or city land will go from two to twenty times as far as today, with 
labor automatically reaping the benefit. 

The following list of inventions and discoveries should be under- 
stood, as was explained in last year’s article, not as a claim that these 
novelties have any sure future or effects, or are necessarily even new 
or true, but that they appear to indicate at least a way by which 
some important and specific social effect could, and probably will, 
be arrived at, unless some better route to the same end is discovered 
by inventors who are very likely to bring forth contemporaneous 
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equivalent solutions for the same need. The letters in parentheses 
indicate the source.’ 


PHYSICS 


The yellow, sodium vapor lamp of D. M. Pirani of Germany, dem. 
onstrated by Westinghouse and already put to use, is 70 per cent 
efficient, which is from three to four times the score of neon, and six 
times that of the 40-watt tungsten filament lamp. The solvent trick 
was a new glass which is not darkened by the vapor (A, P, April), 
A filament light has been made with rhenium, first isolated in 1927, 
and now first used. A red light is obtained from zinc vapor (P, 
August). 

Light from a momentary flash may be stored in a safe, phosphores- 
cent globe, which will glow for two hours, according to the latest of 
the 2,000-odd patents of Ethan I. Dodds. 

Night golf is initiated (P, October). 

The photo-electric cell has been set to opening kitchen doors as 
the waiter approaches, turning on a drinking fountain, detecting 
smoke, counting, and has now been reduced to a convenient portable 
package size (A, February). It has previously been adapted to 
read books to the blind by transliterating them into musical sounds, 
and now a Frenchman blinded in the war has brought it to trans- 
literate into Braille print for the fingers of many (G.) And R. E. 
Naumburg makes it transform maps, diagrams, and any line prints 
into raised form (P, June). 

Ten million volts, making a lightning bolt sixty feet long, has been 
produced by General Electric (G). 

The great progress being made in subatomic and radiological phys- 
ics is not suitable for treatment here, but doubtless portends large 
effects of some kind or other, for example, cheaper power, or trans- 
mutation of elements. | 

Dr. F. F. Lucas of the Bell Telephone Laboratories has perfected J 
an ultra-violet microscope of such delicacy that crisp, brilliant photo- 
graphs can be made under a magnification of 6,000 diameters (G). 

2 A signifies Scientific American for the month stated, in 1932 unless otherwise giv- 
en; G, the compilation of “Scientific Progress in 1932” by the National Geographic Soci- 


ety, published in the World Almanac for 1933, pp. 137-46; P, Popular Science Monthly; 
S, “Achievements in 1932,” compiled in Science News Letter, December 24, 1932. 
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Often invention proceeds by reversal. So Oscar Fischinger re- 
versed the familiar sound-film practice, by marking arbitrary re- 
peated shapes on a strip of film, running it through and hearing how 
they would sound. Finding some that would imitate various instru- 
ments and the human voice, he opened up a new field of invention, 
predicted by the writer in 1912 on the totally different basis of the 
telharmonium. This is the synthesizing of vocal and other music 
starting from the sound wave, instead of from the notes of such in- 
struments as nature and art happen to have provided—the voice, 
violin, and a few more. A synthetic singer would have a vocal range 
of ten octaves, be flawless in each, and every last overtone from an 
“orchestra” would be determined at leisure by the composer (P, 
March, 1933). 


COMMUNICATION 


Television, one of the greatest inventions in the making, achieved 
the crude reproduction of an outdoor scene, the Derby, and trans- 
mission by the Marconi company on a band hardly wider than the 
ordinary. Dr. Alexanderson, of Bell, suggests using light instead of 
radio waves for broadcasting television, from a lighthouse tower visi- 
ble from all parts of a city. A method has been devised for hiding 
television in cipher (P, March). 

A choice of six programs, from radio, hotel staff, and records, is 
offered to guests at the new Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

Portability is commonly an important achievement. A movie 
projector is produced, no bigger than a box camera, a hand camera 
for color photography, with reproduction from negatives (P, 
March), a phonograph about 10 by 4 by 2 inches, and movies for 
educational or advertising use put on an 18-inch film disk, one of 
which will replace a 1,000-foot reel, and play ten thousand times 
without damage (P, November). 

The telegraphone, recording sound on a magnetized tape, was used 
to record proceedings at an English trial (P, April). 

Dr. Herbert E. Ives, the illustrious photographic inventor of the 
Bell Laboratories, demonstrated experimentally a new method for 
stereoscopic movies, using a special screen for projection, but no 
special viewing apparatus. 
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Eleven hundred teletype users may now type letters to one an. 
other through the telephone network (P, March). 


AERONAUTICS 


While plans are making for commercial flying of the North Atlan. 
tic, the Deutsche Lufthansa is about to open a route from Africa to 
Pernambuco, providing three-day service between Berlin and Rio de 
Janeiro. A liner will be stationed in mid-Atlantic, steaming to wind- 
ward and dragging over the stern a great canvas sheet. Seaplanes will 
land in the quiet wake, and be drawn up the sheet, refitted and cata- 
pulted into the air again (A, December; P, February, 1933). 

The French stratosphere plane, with pressure cabin for two men 
flying “blind,” is intended to attempt an eight-hour flight from Paris 
to New York (P, December). 

Defense against air raiders is said to be aided by a new British 
flashing light which confuses the pilot (P, March, 1933). 

The world’s land-plane speed record of eight years’ standing has 
been broken by Doolittle, with 474 kilometers per hour, and the 
height record set at 13,404 kilometers by Uwins, while the speed of 
large commercial transports was increased by one- to two-fifths (§), 

Progress has been made in blind flying, including a method for 
flying, without following a guiding radio beam, on a straight-line 
course from any direction toward a transmitter, while correcting con- 
tinuously for wind drift (S). The Sperry automatic pilot will fly the 
plane alone (A, April). 

Helium in quantity has been discovered in Trinidad (G). 


OTHER TRANSPORTATION 

A floating hydroplane, which comes to ride on a cushion of air be- 
tween boat and water, while making seventy-mile speed, is invented 
by V. W. Strode (P, March, 1933). 

A war tank that takes a 35-foot leap over a trench, at 60 miles an 
hour, and then, with endless treads removed, makes 110-mile speed, 
was tested by J. W. Christie for the American army. He is also 
building a flying tank, to land beyond the enemy’s lines and attack 
on the ground, disrupting trench warfare (P, October). 


Italy produces a three-story bus of duralumin, carrying eighty- 
eight passengers. 
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An auto-parking machine, a sort of bucket-chain that parks twen- 
ty-four cars on ground space for two, has been successfully tried in 
Chicago (P, September). 

Ninety-mile-an-hour, light-weight electric cars, and flange- 
wheeled, rubber-tired rail-buses have been put into operation (S). 

Speed of escalators has been doubled in London (A, May). 

A large liner, the “Conte di Savoia,” has been gyro-stabilized (A, 
October). 

The novel “‘Seatrain” type of vessel was put to ferrying freight 
cars between Havana and New Orleans and New York. The cars 
are hoisted on board and yarded on three decks. Such ferriage might 
be economical up to two thousand miles, in place of breaking bulk. 

Drivers in the Hudson tunnel are urged to a definite speed by 
traveling lights. A floating tunnel is proposed for the channel span 
of a great harbor bridge (P, March, August). 

A remarkable example of public enterprise in business is presented 
by the Union Inland Terminal, covering a block at Fifteenth Street 
and Eighth Avenue, New York. Less-than-carload freight is handled 
to and from all railroads, freight cars and trucks are sent through 
the building by elevators, and business space is rented (A, October). 


POWER 


Two sizable power plants using mercury like steam, at Schenec- 
tady, New York and Kearny, New Jersey, neared completion. The 
latter’s requirement of mercury, though but a few barrelfuls, would 
be most of this country’s normal consumption in a year. The for- 
mer is unique in being the first outdoor heat-electric plant, and both 
will have an unparalleled economy (5S). 

The first fully mechanized coal mine, the Wildwood of Pennsyl- 
vania, brings out the coal on a rubber belt goo feet between centers. 

A compound gasoline auto-engine, which burns up and uses its 
own carbon monoxide in the low-pressure cylinders, through addi- 
tional admitted air, has been invented by G. A. Bartholomew (P, 
October). 

A heat engine of unheard-of efficiency is being developed by the 
Brown-Boveri firm in Switzerland. Powdered coal or other fuel is 
exploded inside a large water-jacket, making steam as in a boiler, 
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and the exhaust running another turbine. The diesel engine has beep 
adapted to burn powdered coal, by R. Pawlikowski (P, October, 
August). 

The hydrogenation of petroleum, whereby it may all be made into 
gasoline, has advanced so that there are two plants in this country 
in operation, and fifteen refiners licensed (5S). 


CHEMISTRY 


Cellulose, one of the most important yet least understood sub- 
stances, has been found to have the enormous molecular weight of 
30,000; and lignin, another important stuff of wood, has been Jzarned 
about (5S). 

Beryllium, with its price reduced to eighty dollars a pound, be 
comes a commercial metal, used not for its lightness, which passes 
aluminum, but for greatly improving copper in alloys (A, May), 

Progress in various synthetic rubbers, and one natural kind, is 
reported (G). 

Plating stainless steel upon the garden variety is announced by the 
Allegheny Steel Company (G). 


MEDICINE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 

A six-day cure for morphine addiction has been worked out at 
Cornell (G.) 

A new anesthetic, non-habit-forming, less toxic, and of greater last- 
ing quality than cocaine, is announced by T. H. Rider and E. W. 
Scott (G). 

A successful treatment for poisoning from carbon monoxide and 
from potassium cyanide has been suggested by Mrs. Matilda M. 
Brooks, Ph.D. (S). 

A serum giving immunity to yellow fever has been produced by 
the Rockefeller Foundation (S, G). 

One-tenth of institutionalized cases of mental deficiency have 
their origin in birth injuries, Dr. E. A. Doll has stated (S). Mongol- 
ism has been proved by Dr. R. L. Jenkins to be very highly corte- 
lated with the mother’s age. 

A test for pregnancy within a few days of conception has been pro- 
vided by Aschenheim and Zondek (A, January). 
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Especially promising advances have been made in the knowledge 
of pernicious anemia, auto-intoxication, cancer, coeliac disease, 
epilepsy, hemophilia, Hodgkin’s disease, lead poisoning, liver and 
spleen diseases, poliomyelitis (with the visibility of the germ), chron- 
ic rheumatism, rickets, scarlet fever, stomach ulcers, tooth decay, 
tularemia, endemic typhus fever, deep infected wounds, anesthetics, 
radium, and the after-effects of antitoxic serums (G, S$). 


VITAMINS AND BIOLOGY 


Vitamin C has been isolated by Dr. C. C. King of the University 
of Pittsburgh (G), found to be identical with hexuronic acid of ad- 
renal-gland origin (S), synthesized, and a good source found in 
halibut-liver oil (A, May, June). Vitamin A has been made artificiai- 
ly, B-1 produced too (A, April), and D isolated and synthesized (A, 
May). 

ie has been sterilized by sound waves, without destroying any 
vitamins (G, S). 

Dr. J. P. Collip of McGill has announced the isolation of a sex 
hormone in pure form (G). A hormone revealing the sex of an un- 
born child was discovered in the urine of the mother by Dorn and 
Sugarman (S). 

Prolactin has been identified, an anterior pituitary gland principle 
controlling milk secretion (S). 

The brain of a scholar has a better blood supply and composition 
than that of ordinary men, Dr. H. H. Donaldson of Wistar Institute 
reported (S). 

Bacteria were made to change to invisible form and back, through 
regulation of the acidity of their food, Agnes Quirk in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported (5S). 

By X-ray new varieties of cotton plants have been produced, and 
the evolution of the fruit-fly reversed. Also new plant varieties can 
be grown from sprouts off tumors (S). 

Production through selective breeding of a race of superintelligent 
rats and another of stupid animals, an original demonstration of the 
hereditary nature of intelligence, was reported by Dr. R. C. Tryon of 
the University of California (S). 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


An invention notorious with the technocrats is an automatic bulb- 
blowing machine of the Corning Glass Works, which makes light 
bulbs at seventy per second (G). It remains to be seen whether the 
price of bulbs, which approximately reflects the total social costs of 
producing and marketing them, will be sensibly reduced in conse- 
quence. 

Much progress is made in designing factory-made houses; their 
building will come after the depression (A, October). 

Prime numbers are found ten thousand times as fast as the most 
adept mathematician could find them, by a new calculating machine 
perfected through grants of the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
(G). 

Eight cycles in the climate of Washington were discovered 
through the periodometer, by Dr. C. G. Abbot of the Smithsonian 
(G). 

A self-supporting roof consists of one vast sheet of welded steel, 
stretched like an awning (S, December). 

A noiseless fan has been produced by shaping the blades peculiar- 
ly (P, April). 

A paradoxical pump, which draws water from any depth by means 
of a single pipe (and compression waves), has been patented by Bel- 
locq of Argentina (P, July). 

An ancient device for collecting water from the air without rain 
has been improved by Knapen in France, and may be valuable in 
desert regions (P, 1933). 

A magnetic device will detect a pistol or any other bulky iron ob- 
ject carried through a door (P, May). 

Glass which can be seen through only in one direction has been 
used by police and business offices (P, November). 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


CLARENCE A. BERDAHL 
University of Illinois 
ABSTRACT 

American foreign policy during 1932 was determined by: (a) attachment as a nation 
to certain traditional dogmas; (5) national self-interest; (c) interplay of these forces with 
the forces and conditions of our domestic politics. The adoption of a consistent policy 
was made more difficult by the presidential election. Relations with the League of Na- 
tions were marked by considerations of national interest and domestic politics. Incon- 
sistency of policy and varying degrees of co-operation with the League were manifest 
with respect to the Manchurian crisis, disarmament, and the war-debts problem. A 
general economic conference was called by the Council of the League of Nations upon 
consultation with the American government. Secretary Stimson’s interpretation of the 
Kellogg Pact and declaration of the principles of consultation and conference served to 
clarify and to define American foreign policy. Invitation of League participation in the 
Chaco and Leticia disputes, withdrawal of American assistance from Nicaragua, a new 
attitude toward Russia, and ratification of several new arbitration and conciliation 
treaties indicate significant development of policy during the year. 

American foreign policy in 1932 was determined, as in other years, 
by a variety of considerations: (1) our attachment as a nation to 
certain traditions or dogmas developed throughout our history; (2) 
the factor of national self-interest; and (3) the interplay of these 
forces with the forces and conditions of our domestic politics. The 
unusual number of highly important problems, their dramatic char- 
acter, their complexity, their gravity, and their serious possibilities 
for the peace and prosperity of the United States would have made 
their solution difficult at the best and a very cautious policy with 
respect to them probably inevitable. The fact that 1932 was also an 
election year obviously made still more difficult the adoption of a 
consistent and energetic foreign policy. Although discussion of the 
most delicate of these problems was kept pretty well out of the po- 
litical campaign, the announced position of both major parties tend- 
ed, in the main, toward adherence to traditional dogmas and made 
more difficult any effective international co-operation on new lines 
during the period of the campaign. The defeat of President Hoover 
could hardly be considered a repudiation of his foreign policy, but it 
did introduce the interregnum of four months following the election, 
during which initiative and responsibility for forei licy were 

po y gn policy 
generally avoided. Laudable efforts were made to overcome these 
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defects in our constitutional machinery through a system of volun- 
tary co-operation between the outgoing and incoming presidents, 
Two important conferences were held, the results of which were, 
first, substantial agreement as to the procedure for handling the war- 
debts problem, and, second, assurance of the continuity of policy, at 
least with respect to the very important questions of Manchuria and 
disarmament. 

During the past year the policy with respect to the League of Na- 
tions continued as before to be based largely on the considerations of 
national interest and domestic politics. A significant restatement of 
that policy was made at the beginning of the year by the undersecre- 
tary of state, Mr. Castle, as follows: 

The administration is not in favor of joining the League. I do not for a mo- 
ment believe that the people of the United States are in favor of joining the 
League. On the other hand, I see no reason for being afraid of the League, no 
valid reason against co-operating with the League, wherever it seems to our 
benefit to do so, or when it seems that, by so doing, we shall, without weakening 
our own independent position, be of larger use to the world. This limited co- 
operation has been our custom for some years. It has worked well. It has in no 
way involved the United States with the League, and it will be continued. 

In accordance with that doctrine of independent and limited co- 
operation, the United States was represented during the year, either 
by observers from the American Consulate in Geneva or by special 
representatives sent directly from Washington, at virtually all the 
regular and routine activities of the League. In respect to Liberia, 
the co-operation of the United States with the League of Nations, 
begun in 1929, continued to be particularly close during the past 
year. Mr. Samuel Reber, Jr., sat for the United States, on a com- 
pletely equal status with members of the Council, on a Council 
Committee (camouflaged by the State Department under the name 
of the International Committee on Liberia), at three extended ses- 
sions. In that capacity he joined in formulating a plan for joint 
League and American assistance to and virtual control of Liberia, a 
plan to which the American government first attached certain reser- 
vations on the ground that the control envisaged was not sufficiently 
drastic but which it later approved and transmitted with its indorse- 
ment to the American financial interests concerned. On the other 
hand, the official aloofness toward the International Labor Organi- 
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zation continued, and the American government declined to par- 
ticipate in the conference sponsored by that Organization for the 
consideration of the forty-hour week as a curb to unemployment. 
The State Department carefully explained that the United States 
could not, in view of its non-membership in the International Labor 
Organization attend any of its conferences, but in this case it went 
farther than before by instructing Mr. Prentiss Gilbert to follow the 
meetings as an observer. 

The co-operation with the League ‘in its handling of the Manchuri- 
an crisis continued throughout the year, but with numerous incon- 
sistencies and with varying degrees of enthusiasm and completeness. 
After having sought and obtained a seat on the Council in October, 
1931, for Mr. Prentiss Gilbert, the Hoover-Stimson administration 
abandoned that, first for the method of formal “independent co- 
operation” with the Council in December, 1931, through General 
Dawes, and, finally, for the earlier method of informal liaison. This 
liaison was carried on during the last year chiefly by Minister Hugh 
R. Wilson and Mr. Norman H. Davis, and was fairly effective with 
respect to the Council, because of the small size of that body and 
the tact, skill, and good sense of these American representatives. 
Liaison was also maintained with the Assembly and the Assembly’s 
Committee of Nineteen, although in an even less direct and official 
manner. 

The policy with respect to the procedure of settlement was simi- 
larly uncertain. After having opposed and prevented the establish- 
ment of a neutral commission of inquiry at the very beginning of the 
dispute (in September, 1931), the administration not only informally 
sponsored and formally approved the creation of such a commission 
in the following December, but also formally approved of the ap- 
pointment of an American member in the person of General McCoy." 
Although the United States thus joined members of the League in 
the creation and work of the Lytton commission established under 
Article 11 of the Covenant, it declined, less than two months later, 
to participate similarly in the Commission of Inquiry set up under 

*“This Government consented to the appointment by the League of an American 


[Major General Frank R. McCoy] as one of the commissioners’ (official announcement 
by State Department in Press Releases, February 13, 1932, pp. 135-36). 
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Article 15 to report on the Shanghai incidents, Secretary Stimson 
explaining to the secretary-general of the League that the United 
States “is unable to appoint an American official on a committee of 
the League which will be acting under the provisions of one of the 
articles of the League Covenant.”’ Mr. Stimson indicated, however, 
that he was prepared to “co-operate” with the Shanghai commission, 
and accordingly such co-operation was arranged and carried on? 
The policy thus seemed to hinge upon a fine distinction between 
“‘participation”’ and “‘co-operation,” between different articles of the 
Covenant, and between the areas of conflict.s It may be noted fur- 
ther, with respect to the Shanghai phase of the Sino-Japanese dis- 
pute, that the Hoover-Stimson administration seemed generally to 
prefer to act in conjunction with the Great Powers, and particularly 
with Great Britain, rather than with the League. Nevertheless, it did 
announce its Shanghai policy to the Council through Sir John Simon 
(on February 29, 1932); it joined with other Powers in sending infor- 
mation about the military developments in the Shanghai area to the 
League Assembly; and it formally approved of the Assembly resolu- 
tions of March 4 and March 11. 

After having assumed joint responsibility with League members 
for the creation, personnel, and work of the Lytton commission, as 
noted above, the Hoover-Stimson administration took the position, 
when the commission’s report was made, that General McCoy had 
been “appointed in a private capacity” (which was equally true of 
all the commissioners), and that the report was strictly “a League 
affair.” The American government declined, therefore, to partici- 
pate officially or directly in the consideration of the Lytton report by 
the Council and Assembly. At the same time the administration 
indicated in a vague way that it would support the League in an at- 
tempt to carry out the conclusions of the report provided only the 
action did not involve the application of sanctions. 

The one significant contribution of the United States in the Man- 
churian affair was the so-called Stimson doctrine of non-recognition. 


2 State Department statement, February 1, 1932, in ibid., February 6, 1932, p. 109. 

3 The writer has discussed these matters more fully in an article, ‘Relations of the 
United States with the Council of the League of Nations,” Amer. Polit. Sci. Rev., XXVI 
(June, 1932), 503-26. 
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This policy, that there would be no recognition of any situation, 
treaty, or agreement brought about in violation of existing treaties, 
was first stated in notes to Japan and China on January 7, 1932, was 
repeated in Secretary Stimson’s letter to Senator Borah on February 
23, and was formally reasserted by Secretary Stimson in communica- 
tions to the Powers and the League, announced on January 16 last, 
this time apparently with the complete approval of President-elect 
Roosevelt. This particular American policy, firmly adhered to 
throughout, was approved by the Council of the League in Febru- 
ary, 1932, and was incorporated into the resolution unanimously 
adopted by the Assembly on March 11. It may thus be said to have 
become already a part of the public law of the world, but with results 
yet uncertain. 

In respect to disarmament, the American policy was one of some- 
what more cordial co-operation with the League, although again not 
consistently maintained. The Hoover-Stimson administration frank- 
ly recognized the Disarmament Conference opening in February, 
1932, aS a League Conference, and participated in it as such. At 
Geneva, Mr. Gibson, as chairman of the American delegation, even 
vigorously supported the resolution, adopted on April 19, that any 
disarmament effected must be in accordance with the Covenant of 
the League. This was particularly notable progress, in view of the 
fact that at several previous League conferences the United States 
had insisted upon deletion of virtually all references to the League 
before it would enter into any agreement, and had usually required 
that any machinery established by such conferences be made over 
into non-League machinery or be supplemented by non-League 
machinery with which the Americans could work. 

In other respects also there was considerable progress in co-opera- 
tion beyond previous policy. Mr. Gibson supported the creation of 
a political commission as a feature of the Conference organization, 
and had no hesitation in accepting American membership on that 
commission as a matter of course. This was in refreshing contrast 
to the previous policy of insisting that the problem of disarmament, 
at least as far as the United States was concerned, was largely a 
technical problem, and that the United States would stay out of any 
discussion of the “purely European” political problems. The action 
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was all the more refreshing, since it was well understood at the time 
that the principal political problems to be considered by that politi- 
cal commission were those relating to the organization of peace, or, 
in other words, the problems of European security and an effective 
League of Nations. Although the United States was at no time pre- 
pared to accept for itself anything so drastic as the French security 
thesis and the corresponding French proposal for an international 
force at the command of the League of Nations, yet its representa- 
tives were now at least prepared to discuss those very proposals with 
some sympathy, quite in contrast to the previous refusal of the 
United States in the Preparatory Commission to have anything at 
all to do with the Committee on Arbitration and Security. 

It was also indicated in Mr. Gibson’s opening address to the Con- 
ference on February 9, 1932, that the United States was now pre- 
pared to accept budgetary limitation, which it had previously vehe- 
mently opposed, with the result that the principle of budgetary lim- 
itation was easily agreed upon and incorporated into the resolution 
of July 23 which ended the first phase of the Conference. Similarly, 
the American government now accepted and indorsed the principle 
of international supervision of armaments through a permanent dis- 
armament commission, although it nad previously opposed and pre- 
vented such a system of supervision. That principle was also, there- 
fore, incorporated into the July resolution, but without details as to 
the composition of the commission, the United States still insisting, 
apparently, that it should be so constituted as to be at least nominal- 
ly not an organ of the League of Nations. 

The problem of German equality, one of the most pressing before 
the Disarmament Conference, raised the question of the relations of 
the United States to the Treaty of Versailles. It should be recallea, 
in this connection, that the United States, in the Treaty of Berlin 
concluded with Germany in 1921, expressly accepted the military 
and naval clauses contained in Article V of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Both Secretary Stimson and Assistant Secretary Rogers, in state- 
ments to the House Committee on Foreign Affairs in January, 1932, 
frankly acknowledged at least a moral, if not a legal, responsibility 
upon the United States with the other Allied Powers, for the dis- 
armament conditions imposed upon Germany by that Versailles 
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Treaty.‘ Accordingly the American delegation argued at the Con- 
ference for a distinction between weapons of attack and of defense 
and special restrictions upon those used for aggression, proposed the 
reduction of armed forces to what may be called the “defense level’”’ 
—that is, to such number as is necessary to maintain internal order 
and to defend against aggression and invasion—and formally sug- 
gested that “the only criterion for such a computation at present 
existing is to be found in the military forces maintained by the Cen- 
tral Powers in accordance with the treaties of peace, which specify 
that they were to be exclusively employed in the maintenance of 
order and policing of frontiers.”’> In Mr. Hoover’s own plan for a one- 
third reduction in both land and naval forces, presented to the Con- 
ference on June 22, 1932, there was express reference to the Treaty 
of Versailles and the other peace treaties, under which the armies of 
the various Central Powers “were reduced to a size deemed appro- 
priate for the maintenance of internal order.” “I propose,” said Mr. 
Hoover, “that we should accept for all nations a basic police com- 
ponent of soldiers proportionate to the average which was thus al- 
lowed Germany and these other states. This formula, with neces- 
sary corrections for Powers having colonial possessions, should be 
sufficient to provide for the maintenance of internal order by the 
nations of the world.’”® 

The clear implication in all this that the United States would as- 
sume its due share of responsibility for settling the problem of Ger- 
man equality under this ‘‘Versailles yardstick” was, however, re- 
pudiated when the Germans withdrew from the Conference and the 
issue was thus squarely raised. In the negotiations to bring Germany 
back into the Conference, the United States at first took no official 
part, and President Hoover personally explained that aloofness by 
saying: “We are not a party to the Versailles Treaty and its limita- 

4 Hearings before the House Committee on Foreign A fairs with Respect to a Disarma- 
ment Conference, January 5 and 6, 1932 (72d Cong., rst|sess.), pp. 16, 23-24. Cf. the 


writer’s article, “Disarmament and Equality,” Geneva Special Studies, III, No. 4 (April, 
1932). 


’ Memorandum submitted to the Bureau of the Conference, February 19, 1932 
(League of Nations Doc. Conf. D. 85). Cf. explanation of this memorandum by State 
Department, Press Releases, February 24, 1932, Pp. 221. 


* League of Nations Doc. Conf. D. 126. 
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tion on German arms. That is solely a European question. The 
United States has already declared that it takes no part in that dis. 
cussion.’” Later, as the continued non-participation of Germany 
threatened the very life of the Conference, the American representa- 
tive, Mr. Norman H. Davis, took a more active part in the conversa- 
tions between the Powers on this point, and on December 11, 1932, 
joined in a five-power declaration as to the future of the Conference 
which was based essentially upon the principle of German equality, but 
without joining in that part of the declaration referring expressly to 
German equality.’ There was also some inconsistency by the United 
States in its refusal to apply to its own navy the “Versailles yard- 
stick” thus suggested by its own delegation and its own President. 
On the other hand, there was, after the submission of the Hoover 
plan on June 22, considerably more disposition on the part of the 
American government toward a policy of genuine disarmament, the 
sincerity and effectiveness of which remain to be tested in the later 
stages of the Conference. 

The problem of the war debts continued to be one of the most 
pressing as well as one of the most difficult problems of the year. 
With the expiration of the Hoover moratorium came requests from 
most of the debtor governments for further postponement of their 
obligations and further discussion of the whole problem, with the 
implications of substantial reduction or complete cancellation as the 
eventual solution. The Lausanne Conference, which in effect wiped 
out reparations, had been convened, at least in part, as the result of 
intimations from the American government through the Hoover- 
Laval memorandum and otherwise that lifting of the reparations 
burden would result in reduction of the debt burden. The storm of 
congressional and public disapproval that broke with the revelation 
of the ‘‘gentlemen’s agreement” at Lausanne definitely linking repa- 
rations and war debts forced the Hoover administration to deny any 
responsibility for these intimations and to reassert the political dog- 
mas that the two items were completely unrelated and that there 
could be no cancellation or reduction. The administration therefore 
insisted on payment of the amounts due in December, but indicated 

7 Statement issued September 20, 1932, in Press Releases, September 24, 1932, p- 183. 

8 Text of five-power declaration, in ibid., December 17, 1932, pp. 429-30. 
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that it was prepared to negotiate the question of future payments, 
and for that purpose proposed to Congress the recreation of the 
World War Foreign Debt Commission. At the same time President 
Hoover sought the co-operation of President-Elect Roosevelt, a 
move which at first was unsuccessful in view of their differences as to 
procedure, Mr. Roosevelt preferring the ordinary diplomatic chan- 
nels of approach and refusing to assume any initiative or responsibil- 
ity until formally in office. Later, it proved possible to work out a 
program of substantial co-operation between the outgoing and in- 
coming administrations, such that, so far as the British debt was 
concerned, arrangements were made to begin negotiation promptly 
after March 4. There was, therefore, to be presumably a new ap- 
proach to the whole matter, the outcome of which was uncertain at 
the time of this writing. 

In close connection with the problem of the war debts were the 
other economic problems of prices, currency and credit, general 
trade conditions, and the like. Intimations had been given out in the 
early summer of 1932 that the United States would be glad to par- 
ticipate in a general economic conference provided only there were 
no discussion of war debts, reparations, or the tariff; conversations 
were held on the matter particularly with the British, and the Lau- 
sanne Conference included in its final resolutions one formally pro- 
posing such a conference under the auspices of the League of Na- 
tions. The Council of the League accordingly called the conference, 
provided for a preparatory committee, and invited the United States 
to participate. This invitation, transmitted by the British govern- 
ment with assurances that the three questions of debts, reparations, 
and tariffs would be excluded, was promptly accepted by the Ameri- 
can government; experts were sent to participate at Geneva in the 
work of the preparatory committee, and arrangements were made to 
attend the final conference.? Later it was intimated by high officials 
of the Hoover administration that both debts and tariffs probably 
would be discussed after all, since they could be separated from other 


* Text of Lausanne resolution and invitations to U.S. in ibid., July 30, 1932, pp. 81- 
84. Text of acceptance in ibid., August 6, 1932, p. 96. 
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economic problems only with great difficulty,” and President-Elect 
Roosevelt quite openly seemed to favor their inclusion. 

In connection with the Manchurian, disarmament, and other prob. 
lems arose the question of the exact character of our obligations un- 
der the Kellogg Pact. Mr. Frank H. Simonds has rather aptly de. 
scribed that Pact as follows: 

In its essence, it amounts to precisely the same formal pledge signed by Na- 
tions, that in ancient days advocates of Temperance, as it was then called, in 
vited drunkards to take, in renunciation of the use of alcohol. At the basis of 
this contrast, too, is the ineradicable American conviction that European peoples 


are addicted to war, as individuals to the excessive use of liquor. Thus, in spirit 
and in text, the Kellogg Pact is the Eighteenth Amendment of international law, 


The lack of any kind of machinery for the enforcement of its obliga- 
tions became so marked a weakness during the course of recent 
events that even high officials of the State Department called public 
attention, on several occasions, to the superiority of the Covenant 
of the League, in that respect. Whether the Pact would even secure 
common protest against flagrant violation of its own terms was un- 
certain before 1931. 

To some extent that defect was remedied by Secretary Stimson’s 
action, with respect to the Manchurian situation, in actually consult- 
ing with other Powers through the machinery of the League, in the 
manner already noted and with the Pact as a basis. For the other 
Powers the particular difficulty lay in the uncertainty whether the 
United States could be counted on for future and continued consulta- 
tion in case of other similar situations in which its co-operation was 
essential. Heretofore, all efforts to get the United States to agree 
beforehand even to consult with other Powers in such matters had 
failed. It was, therefore, a most significant statement of American 
policy when Secretary Stimson, speaking before the Council on For- 
eign Relations on August 8, 1932, expounded at length the American 
government’s conception of the Kellogg Pact and its relationship to 
the Covenant of the League, and declared that “‘the Pact thus nec- 
essarily carries with it the implication of consultation,” although 
without any formal provision to that effect. In a later address at 

% This was frankly stated by Dr. Julius Klein, assistant secretary of Commerce, in 


a radio address on December 18, 1932 (New York Times, December 19, 1932). Intima- 
tions to the same effect had come from even higher sources following the election. 
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Pittsburgh on October 27, Secretary Stimson repeated this inter- 
pretation and summed up the matter by saying: “In the new inter- 
national world created by these treaties [the Covenant and the Pact], 
the basic idea is that war anywhere is of concern everywhere. The 
necessary resulting process of this has been shown by the events of 
the past year to be a consultation between the nations of the world 
and a call to public opinion to exert itself.” It is of particular im- 
portance to note that before these significant statements of policy 
were made by the secretary of state, both political parties had, in 
their platforms, indorsed these principles of consultation and con- 
ference. There can therefore be little doubt that this now represents 
established American policy. Secretary Stimson showed his sincerity 
with respect to this principle of consultation by inviting the repre- 
sentatives in Washington of various European Powers signatory of 
the Kellogg Pact to confer with him on the Chaco and Leticia con- 
troversies in Latin America. In so doing he seemed to some critics to 
have set aside even the Monroe Doctrine in favor of this new prin- 
ciple of consultation, since these disputes were both between Ameri- 
can states; but the results of such conferences were immediately 
evident in a more united pressure upon the contending countries 
from all these Powers, and in a better prospect for early peace. 

A few matters should be noted briefly as significant developments 
of policy during the year. The Chaco dispute between Bolivia and 
Paraguay and the Leticia dispute between Colombia and Peru were 
severe tests of the peculiarly American machinery that had been set 
up to settle such cases. After some months of unsuccessful negotia- 
tion and pressure by the so-called Commission of Neutrals under the 
chairmanship of the assistant secretary of state of the United States, 
the intervention of the League of Nations was invited, or at least 
welcomed. This was a considerable departure from previous Ameri- 
can policy with respect to Latin-American disputes and, taken to- 
gether with the consultation already noted with respect to these dis- 
putes, was a most significant development in international co-opera- 
tion. 

American marines were finally withdrawn from Nicaragua on 
January 2, 1933, and the government of that country turned over 
after nineteen years of American “assistance,” to the complete con- 
trol of its own citizens. That withdrawal was quite promptly fol- 
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lowed by the cessation of his ‘‘bandit” activities by General Sandino, 
and instead his cordial participation in Nicaraguan affairs. 

A new attitude toward Russia became discernible during the year, 
This came about through developments in connection with the Man- 
churian affair in particular. In view of the obvious Russian concern 
in that situation and the Russian desire to come to an understanding 
with the United States, approaches were made to Secretary Stimson 
during his visit to Geneva. Mr. Stimson declined personally to meet 
the Russian representatives but did permit other American represent- 
atives to confer informally on his behalf. With that beginning a 
closer understanding of the point of view of each country was 
reached, and toward the end of the year there were increasing indi- 
cations that the Roosevelt administration would very probably rec- 
ognize Russia. All of this development in cordiality had its prompt 
repercussions in Geneva, in that it apparently brought the power of 
Russia on the side of the League and the United States as against 
Japan, served to stiffen the League members in their consideration 
of the Lytton report, and made it probable, at the time of this writ- 
ing, that both Russia and the United States might be brought into 
more active collaboration with the League through the creation ofa 
special commission of conciliation or negotiation, virtually the As- 
sembly Committee of Nineteen made over to include these two coun- 
tries. 

Several new arbitration and conciliation treaties were signed and 
ratified during the year, bringing the total of new general arbitra- 
tion treaties in force to twenty-seven, and of new conciliation treaties 
to nineteen. In addition, six of the Root arbitration treaties of 1908-9 
were still in force, and nineteen of the Bryan treaties. On the other 
hand, the protocols for the adhesion of the United States to the 
World Court remained unratified, although with every prospect of 
early ratification during the new administration. 

On the whole, American foreign policy during the past year may 
be said to have approached considerably closer than in the previous 
post-war years to the maxim of Jefferson: “I think with others that 
nations are to be governed with regard to their own interests, but 
I am convinced that it is their interests in the long run to be grateful, 
faithful to their engagements even in the worst of circumstances, and 
honorable and generous always.” 
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The continued depression is responsible for reduced labor banks, union membership, 
and strikes. Labor leaders are more belligerent in their expressions and are turning 
toward legislation and government aid. The radicals are continuing their activities on 
behalf of the unemployed and underpaid. A new type of labor organization has come 
into existence in the form of unemployed councils and leagues. The conservative unions 
because of their alliance with the Democrats and Progressive Republicans claim a great 
victory for their nonpartisan political policy. The minor parties catering to labor have 
made fair gains and are planning a united front for launching a “new party.” 


LABOR BANKS, STRIKES, AND UNION MEMBERSHIP 


As the depression continues it is vitally affecting the economic for- 
tunes of labor organizations. Labor banks, which were looked upon 
as a significant index to the power and influence of organized labor, 
have receded to a new low. Since 1928 the labor bank movement has 
been rapidly declining. While in that year twenty-seven banks were 
functioning, now only seven are still in existence. Similarly, capital 
has dwindled from $7,437,500 to $2,537,500; deposits have fallen 
from $98,183,830 to $22,662,514; and resources have decreased from 
$114,748,059 to $28,564,797. Since these figures were published an- 
other bank has closed its doors. However,|the Federation Bank of 
New York has resumed operations, but only after prominent busi- 
hess men came to its aid. 

There has also been a let-up in strike activity as compared with 
1931. In the latter year there occurred 894|strikes in which 279,299 
workers participated. For eleven months of 1932, the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 660 strikes involving 248,294 
strikers. It would seem that the total corrected figures for 1932 will 
register a slight decline in the number of workers affected by strikes. 
On the other hand, each individual strike will have covered a larger 
number of workers. This is explained by strikes in such important 
industries as coal mining, textile, and garment. With the continued 
reduction in wages more and larger strikes may be expected from 
now on. 

Even according to official figures, union membership has declined 
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considerably. While it was common knowledge that unions were los- 
ing in membership even during the last period of prosperity, the offi- 
cial union figures did not confirm this fact. Now, at its convention in 
November, the American Federation of Labor reported a member. 
ship of 2,532,261, or a decrease since its previous annual report of 
357,289. The unions outside of the Federation have suffered similar 
losses. This decline in membership reduces it to its lowest point since 
the war, when, in 1917, it stood at 3,451,000. 


BELLIGERENCY AND LEGISLATION 


The chaotic situation, with its labor reverses, has revived a bel- 
ligerent attitude, which was lacking in the trade-union movement 
since 1925. During the last period of prosperity, the unions, partic- 
ularly those affiliated with the Federation, worked upon the theory 
that they could accomplish more by catering to the employers. This 
idea was the central thought underlying the union-management co- 
operation plan, which offered to put the power and influence of the 
unions at furthering the business fortunes of those employers that 
recognized them. As a corollary to co-operating with the employers 
in making their business successful, the union movement also an- 
nounced that it would act as a buffer between capitalism and radical- 
ism. These policies were designed in order to induce the powerful 
employers to permit the unions to organize their workers. However, 
few tangible results were secured. Hence, when the depression set in 
with its unemployment, wage reductions, and consequent suffering 
and unrest, the leaders realized that they would have to resort to 
other methods in order to hold their following and to retain their 
prestige with the workers in general. They, therefore, launched an 
agitation for higher tariffs and the legalization of beer. By way of 
popularizing the latter issue, and also in order to demonstrate to the 
workers that the unions were active in their interest, beer parades 
and mass meetings were staged in various parts of the country. 

However, with the intensity of the depression, the unrest among 
the workers increased and more fundamental problems could no 
longer be slighted. The Federation, therefore, began to demand fed- 
eral relief, whereas it first followed President Hoover in opposing it. 
And at its last convention in November it indorsed compulsory un- 
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employment insurance, although it had consistently opposed it for 
some forty years. Simultaneously, the temper of the labor leaders 
has changed. President Green has declared that he has lost faith in 
the owners and managers of business. He has also announced that 
the unemployed have had their confidence in our institutions shaken. 
The Executive Council of the Federation, in its annual report, has 
also indicted ownership and management of industry as being re- 
sponsible for the present chaotic situation. As the spokesman of the 
Federation, President Green, in what has been characterized as the 
“greatest fighting speech of his career,” stated that “labor’s patience 
with industrial management was at an end and that its paramount 
policy henceforth would be to resort to forceful methods. ... . a 
Since then President Green has even threatened a general strike in 
order to secure the thirty-hour week. But while testifying before a 
Senate Committee he tempered his threat by stating that the Fed- 
eration would rather secure this and other important demands 
through legislation. 

This emphasis on legislation is a revolutionary departure from the 
traditional policy of the Federation. Ever since the 1890’s, when the 
Socialists and pure and simple unionists locked horns, the conserva- 
tive union leaders championed voluntarism. The argument ran that 
the workers must be taught to rely chiefly upon union activity for 
the protection and improvement of their conditions. Such legisla- 
tion as social insurance, which would make the government a party 
toward improving and safeguarding conditions of the workers, must 
not be permitted. Demanding compulsory unemployment insurance, 
the thirty-hour week, and other similar labor legislation is a repudia- 
tion of the traditional policy of voluntarism. 

The railroad unions, the outstanding of which were never com- 
mitted to voluntarism, have launched a more elaborate program 
than the Federation in order to secure “‘first, temporary and emer- 
gency measures to relieve acute suffering and distress. . . . , second, 
a national program of aggressive action to bring about economic re- 
covery.” Most of their demands require legislative sanction and 
government participation. Thus, they demand 


emergency and permanent relief; the establishment of the principle of the six- 
hour day; provision for retirement insurance to provide security in old age; limi- 
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tation of hours of service; extension of the principle of workmen’s compensation; 
establishment of payroll reserves to provide security in the nature of unem- 
ployment insurance, and legislation requiring that trains shall be adequately 
manned by full crews and train lengths limited within the proper bounds of 
safe, efficient operation. 


RADICAL ACTIVITIES AND THE UNEMPLOYED 


The radicals are also intensifying their activities. The Communists 
have staged another hunger march on Washington. The hunger 
march was used as the focal point for local and state marches and 
demonstrations. Children parades and other demonstrations were 
also resorted to in order to call attention to the plight of the workers 
and particularly of the unemployed. These activities frequently re- 
sulted in clashes with the public authorities. Not infrequently the 
police resorted to unusual brutality. The press and other agencies 
generated considerable hysteria during the national hunger march. 
As a result, the marchers encountered hostile receptions in most of 
the communities through which they passed. The scandalous treat- 
ment meted out to them in Washington is common knowledge. The 
Socialists and other radical elements have also resorted to demon- 
strations and parades in order to advertise the suffering of the un- 
employed and underpaid workers. 

As a result of the depression, with its consequent unemployment 
and suffering, a new type of labor organization has come into exist- 
ence. While there have been organizations of the unemployed in 
previous periods of American history, they have never reached such 
a high development. These organizations of the unemployed, in so 
far as they have a genuinely labor orientation, were founded by the 
radical and other opposition elements in the labor movement. Even 
at present the conservative labor elements seem to be wholly un- 
concerned with this type of organization. The purpose of these new 
labor bodies is to secure more adequate relief and otherwise to pro- 
mote and protect the interests of the unemployed in such matters as 
evictions, water, gas and electric service, and so on. They are also 
demanding various forms of legislation in order to make the lot of 
the unemployed and underpaid easier, such an unemployment in- 
surance, public works programs, and so on. Some of these groups are 
also resorting to various forms of self-help, and others have begun to 
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assert themselves politically. At present there are two national or- 
ganizations of unemployed workers. The oldest is the National Un- 
employed Council, founded and conducted under Communist aus- 
pices. The Federation of Unemployed Leagues of America consists 
of the various unemployed groups of socialists and other radical and 
progressive elements. A considerable number of organizations of the 
unemployed that have no national affiliation are guided by members 
of the Conference for Progressive Labor Action. 

It is, of course, difficult to estimate the membership of these or- 
ganizations of the unemployed, but they aggregate several hundred 
thousand. In addition to serving an immediate need, these unem- 
ployed labor organizations have potentialities for strengthening the 
labor movement. They may play an important part in the future 
organization of unions. Already they have served a useful purpose 
in checking the use of unemployed as strike-breakers. Their greatest 
potentialities must lie on the political field as sentiment develops 
for independent political action. Already in Seattle and Superior, 
Wisconsin, these unemployed organizations have become deeply in- 
volved in politics. 


LABOR IN POLITICS 


Notwithstanding that the conservative labor elements have shift- 
ed emphasis to legislation, they still adhere to their non-partisan po- 
litical policy. Because the Democrats have usually been more re- 
sponsive to labor’s legislative demands, their party has become the 
political expression of conservative labor. In the midwest and far 
west, where the Progressive Republicans have usually been sym- 
pathetic, labor has aligned itself with them. Since this last election 
was a landslide for the Democrats and Progressives, the labor non- 
partisan policy was highly successful. But the confusion that usually 
arises from the non-partisan political policy was more clearly evident 
in the past election. The leaders were more divided; that is, the 
conservative Republicans received support from more leaders than 
in the past. A new complicating factor also presented itself in the 
form of the Wage Earners’ Protective Conference. This agency was 
founded to further high tariffs. It is headed by the best-known vice- 
president of the Federation. Moreover, some of the prominent lead- 
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ers of unions affiliated with the Federation are its officers and spon- 
sors. By indorsing, in many instances, candidates that were opposed 
by the Federation’s Non-Partisan Committee, the Conference creat- 
ed considerable confusion, which was not entirely cleared up by 
being aired in public. 

Now that the Federation has repudiated voluntarism and, in 
common with the railroad and other independent unions, is emphas- 
izing paternalistic legislation, the question has again arisen whether 
the conservative unions will ultimately resort to independent politi- 
cal action, as they have in the past depression periods. Speculation 
is also rife whether the railroad unions will again be in the vanguard, 
as they were in launching the La Follette candidacy in 1924. That 
there is a growing sentiment for independent political action among 
the conservative unionists is manifest by a close study of expressions 
and actions. However, it is questionable whether that sentiment is 
strong enough just now to swing the unions immediately toward in- 
dependent political action. Most of the leaders are tied up with the 
two old parties. This is particularly true of the state and local labor 
leaders, who are usually cogs of some political machine. Neverthe- 
less, conditions are impelling, and it was these state and local leaders 
who were chiefly responsible in swinging the Federation to demand- 
ing, first, federal relief and, then, compulsory unemployment insur- 
ance. They are closest to the rank and file and are more cognizant 
of their suffering and discontent. However, it is hardly probable 
that the conservative labor leaders will show great interest in inde- 
pendent political action until the Roosevelt administration has had 
its try at improving conditions. Should conditions fail to improve 
materially within the next year or two, it is inevitable that even the 
conservative unions will turn toward independent political action. 
At the last convention of the Federation, independent political ac- 
tion was not even seriously discussed. 

Although the depression is in its fourth year, the independent 
parties that cater to labor failed in the last election to garner sufb- 
cient votes to be counted as an effective opposition. When compared 
with the previous presidential election, the vote of the minor parties 
tripled. However, their total vote will only slightly exceed a million. 
The Socialist party is the only one of these minor parties that polled 
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a substantial vote, officially recorded as 906,900. Its nearest rival, the 
Communist party, is credited with 102,785 votes. The gain is tre- 
mendous for the Socialist party, for in 1928 it received only o.7 per 
cent of the total vote cast. It has also approximated its high water 
mark of 1920, when it received 964,470 votes. But on a percentage 
basis it is far behind its record of 1912, when it was credited with 6 
per cent of the total vote cast. In 1920 it had 3.2 per cent, and in 
1932 it is credited with less than 2.5 per cent of the total vote cast. 

The Farmer-Labor party of Minnesota is the outstanding success- 
ful independent political action group. It is now the dominant po- 
litical party of that state. In addition to controlling the municipal 
governments of Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Rochester, the Farmer- 
Labor party is in control of the state government, and with the 
Democrats will control the state legislature. It also elected five con- 
gressmen. The Non-Partisan League, its close ally, is again in full 
control of North Dakota. 

Undaunted by the relatively poor showing, the elements that 
favor independent political action are already laying plans for con- 
solidating their forces. The League for Independent Political Action 
is taking the lead. Preliminary conferences are being held in prepa- 
ration for a national joint conference in order to consider the forma- 
tion of a “united new party.” The aim is to run candidates in the 
congressional election of 1934 and thereby lay the ground for a unit- 
ed front in the 1936 presidential campaign. Howard Y. Williams, 
national director of the League, states: ““The ramparts of the old 
parties cracked in the last election. Millions changed the political 
habits of a lifetime. The election of Roosevelt means not a rebirth 
of the Democratic party, but a desperate attempt to secure an im- 
mediate new deal by any means.” 
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PUBLIC HEALTH AND MEDICINE 


HARRY H. MOORE 
Washington, D.C. 


ABSTRACT 


In 1932 the general death-rate and that for several important diseases reached new 
low points; unemployment, however, seems to have caused an increase in mental and 
nervous disturbances. The work of local health departments and the social hygiene 
movement suffered serious losses. Important reports were issued by the Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care and the Commission on Medical Education. Hospitals ex- 
perienced a decrease of business, and showed increasing interest in group insurance, 
Nurses had a difficult time meeting urgent needs with decreased facilities. Progress in 
biological and chemical research appeared to continue unabated. 


The depression failed again in 1932 to raise the death rate. On 
the contrary the rate dropped, and dropped to a new low figure. For 
this reason it has been suggested that 1932 will prove to have been 
the healthiest year of all time for the American people. But that 
does not necessarily follow. It is doubtful if the people enjoyed the 
health and vigor of former years; it is apparent that they were not as 
healthy mentally. That conditions in general were not far worse is 
due in large measure to the devoted efforts of those engaged in 
health and medical work. Changes of significance may be considered 
under the following topics: the status of the people’s health, public- 
health work, medical practice, and biological and chemical research. 


THE STATUS OF THE PEOPLE’S HEALTH 


The mortality rate for some millions of industrial policyholders of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in 1932 reached the un- 
precedented figure of 8.34 per 1,000. The official figures not being 
available each year until approximately twelve months after the 
close of the year, the Metropolitan rate has been used for a long time 
and has proved to be a reliable index of the official rate. Presumably, 
then, the 1932 official death-rate for the United States was below 
11.1, the rate for 1931, which was the lowest on record. 

The infant mortality rate of the registration area for 1931 (made 
available in 1932) was 61.6 per 1,000 live births. This too marks a 
low record, the rate for 1930 having been 64.6. 

For typhoid fever, measles, diphtheria, pneumonia, tuberculosis, 
diarrheal diseases, and conditions incidental to pregnancy and child 
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birth, new minimal rates among Metropolitan industrial policyhold- 
ers were established for the year. The tuberculosis rate in 1932 
reached a new minimum for the sixth successive year—7o per 
100,000. 

For three diseases the Metropolitan mortality records were ¢! 
tinctly unfavorable. The rate for cancer increased from 85.4 in 1931 
to 92.1 per 100,000 for the past year. This increase is in line with the 
trend of the last seven years. Mortality from diabetes reached a new 
high record of 23.3. This death-rate has now risen continuously for 
eight years. Heart disease, the leading cause of death since 1922, 
continued to take an increasing toll of human lives, reaching a new 
high point of 157.4 per 100,000. 

What influences have made possible the lowest mortality rate of 
all time and these other favorable records during the worst year thus 
far of the worst economic depression in a generation? Most impor- 
tant, perhaps, is the fact that we have been lucky in regard to epi- 
demic diseases. Influenza was less widespread than in previous 
years; the cases occurring were less virulent and resulted in fewer at- 
tacks of pneumonia. Another important factor in the situation was 
the continued and effective functioning of health departments, the 
medical profession, and the social service agencies. While there have 
been budgetary curtailments, medical and health services have with- 
stood a remarkable test. They deserve our highest praise. In addi- 
tion to these major factors, it should be remembered that unemploy- 
ment brought many persons rest and leisure, more sunshine, and 
opportunity for outdoor exercise. Enforced rest has had the effect, 
possibly, of protecting persons with tuberculosis, heart disease, and 
high blood pressure. Fatal industrial accidents, too, have been fewer 
as the result of curtailed employment, and deaths due to automobile 
traffic have been fewer because presumably there has been less 
traffic. That a general low mortality rate may be due to our eating 
less remains unproved. Such a causal relation would imply reduced 
mortality resulting from a decrease in deaths from diseases that are 
usually caused by excessive eating. If, however, there are any such 
diseases, they are the degenerative maladies such as diabetes and 
arteriosclerosis and related kidney conditions. Since the death-rate 
due to these conditions has increased during the depression, it is 
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difficult to find any support for the alleged relation between over. 
eating and a high death-rate. There are reports of increases in the 
incidence of malnutrition among school children and of rickets 
among younger children which one cannot hastily dismiss. Appar. 
ently the central European powers are still paying the penalty of 
malnutrition among children during the war. It is not unlikely that 
we may later reap the effects of reduced food budgets now being im- 
posed by dire poverty upon an increasingly large number of families, 
Finally, it must be remembered that death-rates are not necessarily 
a reliable index of health. People may be sick and not die. They may 
go about for years with depleted vitality and live on low planes of 
health and vigor. 

The mental health of the people has apparently been more affected 
by unemployment and the depression than has their physical health. 
While there has been no general increase in mental diseases needing 
institutional treatment, at least a few hospital superintendents are 
beginning to report increases in admissions and readmissions that 
they ascribe in part to economic conditions. But it is a little early 
to look for such results, as mental diseases usually take years to de- 
velop. There were other evidences of the effects of hard times on 
the people’s mental health. Certain hospitals are having increasing 
difficulty in returning patients to their homes because of the inability 
and unwillingness of their families to care for them; as a result there 
is institutional overcrowding and more difficulty in maintaining 
standards of treatment. Most significant of all, there is a marked in- 
crease in the milder types of mental and nervous disturbances, be- 
havior disorders, and personality maladjustments, particularly 
among the unemployed. As one observer stated, ““The long-contin- 
ued uncertainty and anxiety are taxing the endurance of the strong- 
est and are unquestionably sowing the seeds of much future mental 
disease. Thousands of individuals are struggling to maintain their 
mental equilibrium while their own security and that of their de- 
pendents is threatened, shaken, or finally shattered.”’ 


PUBLIC-HEALTH WORK 


Perhaps the most importani tendency among health departments 
during the year was a most uufortunate one—the slashing of budg- 
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ets, which in some instances has almost wrecked the department. 
Returns received from an inquiry in the early autumn indicated a 
drop in the budgets of 304 health departments from approximately 
$50,000,000 to about $47,000,000. Some of the health officers re- 
ported that further curtailments were being contemplated. The ef- 
fects of the depression were particularly serious among county health 
departments, the budgets of 144 such departments having been re- 
duced 16.7 per cent from 1931 to 1932. The number of whole-time 
county health officers on January 1, 1931, was 583; during that year 
the number probably increased, but by December 31, 1932, it had 
dropped to 581. An important event of the year was the publica- 
tion of a volume on community health organization which summa- 
rizes to date the work of the Committee on Administrative Practice 
of the American Public Health Association. The report, published 
by the Commonwealth Fund, was edited by Ira V. Hiscock. 

Awards for 1931 in the interchamber health-conservation contest 
were announced during 1932 by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and the American Public Health Association. The following 
cities were presented with the awards: Group 1, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; Group 2, Rochester, New York; Group 3, New Haven, Con- 
necticut; Group 4, Evanston, Illinois; Group 5, Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts; and Group 6, La Salle, Illinois. 

In the mental hygiene field, a significant development was the 
opening of the Payne-Whitney Psychiatric Clinic of the New York 
Hospital-Cornell University Medical Center. This clinic provides a 
noteworthy advance in the trend toward the unification of physical 
and mental medicine. Considerable progress was also made in the 
development of psychiatric education in medical schools. Child-guid- 
ance work, an important aspect of mental hygiene, seems to have 
held itsown. While budgets were reduced, no major clinics, with the 
exception of one in New Orleans, closed during the year. 

In the social hygiene field, increased emphasis was placed on medi- 
cal and legal measures with relatively less attention to educational 
work. Many persons formerly going to private physicians or to pay 
clinics for treatment of the venereal diseases were forced to patronize 
free clinics, with the result that the latter institutions have become 
overcrowded, and some have been unable to meet a staggering in- 
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crease of case loads. A few clinics lacked even necessary drugs, 
“Patients wait hour after hour,” reported the American Social Hy- 
giene Association, ‘‘and finally turn away discouraged, their untreat- 
ed infections becoming doubly serious to themselves and doubly dan- 
gerous to others.’’ Studies made by the Association show unmis- 
takably a trend toward a policy of toleration in respect to commer- 
cialized prostitution, with flagrant solicitation, and the return ip 
some cities of districts equivalent to the “red-light” areas of pre- 
war days. 

In tuberculosis work, a successful demonstration of a new paper- 
film method of X-raying school children was carried on in New 
Haven. It was shown that X-ray diagnosis through this method 
could be carried on at only sixty cents per child, as compared with 
three dollars under the old method. The Milbank Memorial Fund 
was especially instrumental in encouraging experimentation in this 
field. School-health work has made substantial advances. The 
health department of Detroit worked out an admirable program of 
health education in the schools in co-operation with the National 
Dairy Council. A school-health project in the Bellevue-Yorkville 
district of New York City was completed and a favorable report 
issued. 


MEDICAL PRACTICE 


The Committee on the Costs of Medical Care issued several im- 
portant reports during the year and in November made public its 
final report of recommendations. While the report deals with the - 
entire field of medicine, including public health, its influence has 
been felt particularly in the field of private practice. The principal 
recommendations of the Committee were supported by a large ma- 
jority of the forty-eight members, including sixteen of the twenty- 
four doctors of medicine. There was a dissenting report signed by 
eight physicians and one layman, and another signed by two den- 
tists. In addition, there were two personal statements, each signed 
by one member. The Committee recommended: (1) that medical 
service, both preventive and therapeutic, be furnished largely by 
groups of physicians, dentists, nurses, and associated personnel or- 
ganized for rendering complete home, office, and hospital care, pref- 
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erably around a hospital; (2) that all basic public-health services be 
extended so that they will be available to the entire population; 
(3) that the cost of medical care be placed upon a group-payment 
basis through the use of insurance, through the use of taxation, or 
through the use of both these measures; (4) that the study, evalua- 
tion, and co-ordination of medical service be considered important 
functions of each state and local community; and (5) that profes- 
sional education be developed through various specified measures. 
The principal minority report condemned “the corporate practice of 
medicine financed through intermediary agencies.’ It asked that 
“government competition in the practice of medicine” be discon- 
tinued, but desired that governmental care of the indigent be expand- 
ed so as to relieve the medical profession of this burden. It was not 
opposed to insurance and expressed a belief that medical societies 
may develop practical plans for spreading the costs of medical care. 

The report of the Committee aroused interest throughout the na- 
tion among both professional and lay leaders. At first there was a 
tendency on the part of medical societies to condemn the report 
without carefully studying it. Soon, however, they began appoint- 
ing special committees to study the report. In a considerable num- 
ber of cities community and professional leaders joined in calling a 
conference to consider the applicability of the recommendations to 
local conditions. 

The Commission on Medical Education also made its final report 
public during the year. In the opinion of the Commission, some plan 
of distributing the cost of medical care “through collective provi- 
sions for medical care needs to be worked out.” It is essential, how- 
ever, states the Commission, “‘to keep clearly in mind that the most 
important factor is the quality of care, not the plan of organization 
nor the method of financing.” Thus, medical education becomes of 
paramount importance. The Commission would make “the student 
the unit of education, not the courses.” Emphasis upon the physical 
examination and upon preventive methods is indorsed, as well as 
upon the “study of the patient as a whole, in which are considered 
factors of emotional tone, conditions of employment, habits of living, 
and other features of daily life which often determine proper diagno- 
sis, treatment, and prevention.” 
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The Committee on the Grading of Nursing Schools carried 
through its second grading, 80 per cent of nursing schools in the 
United States participating. Improvement was notable in the rais. 
ing of entrance requirements and in other respects. Economic stress 
hastened the closing of many schools; 135 shut down after an “ac. 
credited” list was published in 1931. 

Among the hospitals of the country, there was observed a general 
disposition to formulate and introduce “suitable formula for the dis- 
tribution of the costs of hospital care on the so-called hospital insur- 
ance or group hospitalization principle.” It was also reported that 
the public is becoming rapidly conscious that the care of the indigent 
when sick is a governmental responsibility which should be paid for 
from tax revenue, whether the patient is cared for in governmentally 
owned or private institutions. Increasing attention was also given 
by general hospitals to the care of cancer patients through the instal- 
lation of cancer clinics. Finally, there was a marked reduction in the 
use of hospital beds during the year. A compilation of data from 91 
general hospitals in 87 communities of 35 states showed that the 
occupancy rate had dropped from approximately 72 per cent at the 
beginning of 1929 to 52 per cent at the end of 1932. 

The number of physicians in the United States continued to in- 
crease, there being in 1932 approximately 161,700, including a few 
not active. The number of new graduates of recognized medical 
schools grew from 4,735 in 1931 to 4,936 in 1932. According to a 
report of the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, published 
during the year, the average net income of general practitioners in 
1929 was $3,900, while that of complete specialists was approximate- 
ly $10,000. There is evidence that both these incomes have been ma- 
terially reduced during recent years. 

Nurses, particularly, were brought in close contact with the effects 
of the depression, in attempting to give prenatal care to inadequate- 
ly nourished mothers confined in overcrowded public hospitals, in 
serving patients who have half-starved themselves in a pathetic 
effort to maintain their children’s health, and in caring for residents 
of farm communities, who call the nurse only in greatest emergency, 
because payment, if it is made at all, must be in terms of butter, 
eggs, or other products of the soil. The salaries of public-health 
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nurses were cut in many communities almost to the subsistence level. 
Private-duty nurses struggled with what may be called “share the 
work” plans. Cuts in the salaries of hospital nurses were general. 
It appears, however, that with all the hazards of the depression, the 
morale of nurses remained high. 


BIOLOGICAL AND CHEMICAL RESEARCH 


A toxoid injection which will build up the resistance of the individ- 
ual to scarlet fever and a concentrated and purified toxin for use 
with formalin in the preparation of the toxoid were developed by 
Dr. M. V. Veldee of the United States Public Health Service and 
were reported in May, 1932. The toxoid injection has been used 
among approximately fifteen hundred children in a demonstration 
of its efficacy. 

Immunity to yellow fever has been made possible by the use of a 
mouse virus mixed with an immune serum, as a result of the investi- 
gations of Drs. T. P. Hughes and W. A. Sawyer of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. These investigators have also devised a test for the 
effectiveness of the protection thus made available. While yellow 
fever has been eradicated from the United States, it is still endemic 
on the west coast of Africa, and from there may spread to all parts 
of the world unless vigilance is maintained. This discovery, there- 
fore, promises to be one of first importance. 

A notable advance was made in the treatment of pernicious ane- 
mia by Dr. William B. Castle and associates of Thorndike Memorial 
Laboratory of Boston, which may be applicable to other deficiency 
diseases. These investigators showed that pernicious anemia may 
be caused by the failure of the human organism to manufacture in 
the stomach, and to absorb, a special substance produced normally 
by the action of the stomach juice on vitamin B,, but supplied arti- 
ficially in liver extract. Thus, lack of the fundamental substance, 
vitamin B,, lack of the intrinsic factor in the stomach juice, or lack 
of the absorptive capacity may cause the pernicious anemia. 

The Nobel prize in medicine was awarded to Sir Charles Scott 
Sherrington of Oxford and Professor Edgar Douglas Adrian of Cam- 
bridge, particularly for studies on the reactions of nerves, the dynam- 
ics of the nervous system, and the relationship of nervous reaction 
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and nervous <lisease. The $1,500 prize in memory of Dr. John 
Phillips, provided by the American College of Physicians, was 
awarded to Dr. O. T. Avery for research on the pneumonia germ, 
The gold medal of the American Medical Association was presented 
to Drs. Frank A. Hartman, C. W. Greene, J. J. Maisel, and G. W., 
Thorn, of the University of Buffalo, for their original work on the 
development and use of a hormone from the suprarenal cortex. 

In the critical year or two now ahead, two serious questions face 
the field of public health and medicine. First, will local health de- 
partments be able successfully to combat pleas for sweeping econo- 
mies and maintain such efficiency as will enable them to protect the 
people from the ravages of communicable diseases and particularly 
from serious epidemics? Second, will medicine answer the challenge 
of the facts revealed by the report of the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care; will the profession assume the leadership and do some- 


thing to improve the situation, or will the leadership pass into lay 
hands? 
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THE FAMILY 


ERNEST R. GROVES 
University of North Carolina 
ABSTRACT 


The year 1932 was uneventful for the American family, aside from the effects of the 
depression. Economic pressure has decreased family morale, increased tension, and hurt 
children and youth. Married women working outside the family have — suf- 
fered from economic insecurity. Educational activities, notably of the churches and 
social agencies, have continued. Family research has not been neglected. The most im- 
portant contribution along this line has come from the investigation of the Research 
Committee on Social Trends. 


TRENDS 


No year of family experience has been more significant since the 
founding of the Republic than that of 1932, but in special happen- 
ings relating to the family it has been relatively uneventful. One 
cause, the depression, explains both facts. Only within the home 
have the consequences of unemployment registered their full force. 
The pressure for relief coming from those suffering from the econom- 
ic situation has demanded an attention from social agencies, public 
administrators, philanthropy, and educational organizations that 
has forbidden the usual degree of interest in activities that in normal 
times are turned toward advancing marriage and family relation- 
ships. The reduction, or, for some, the elimination, of wages, of sal- 
aries, and income required for family maintenance has led to a wide- 
spread dependence on outside resources and a lessening of family 
morale, in some cases through an increasing parasitic willingness to 
take from others the means of support, and in other cases from a 
reluctance, through false pride, to accept aid greatly needed. The 
emotional reactions of men and women unable to get work and of 
those dependent upon them have also undermined family security 
and respect. Malnutrition has arisen from limited dietaries and lack 
of ability to plan nutritious menus when the variety of food was 
greatly reduced. Lessened pride in personal appearance and home 
furnishings and decorations has come about because of restricted 
funds with which to purchase or repair, and inability to cope with 
such situations. 

A disintegrating influence has come from the going of many of the 
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unemployed to live with relatives, especially when the presence of 
small children has increased the danger in this joining of families. 
When children who have married contrary to their parents’ desires 
have been forced back upon their former homes for support, tension 
has been unescapable. There has been a noticeable drift, from cities 
and large towns to the country, of families and individuals who have 
rural relatives, and in the cities there has been the doubling up and 
the moving of families that have attempted by reducing rents and 
lowering their standards to keep within their diminishing income. 
The fact that relief agencies seldom take care of rents unless the 
families are evicted has increased the feeling of insecurity among 
many receiving public relief. It is the conviction of a considerable 
number of social workers that the “‘share your work”’ program tends 
to make two families dependent instead of one. 


THE DEPRESSION AND FAMILY PSYCHOLOGY 


The necessity of accepting relief has been humiliating to a multi- 
tude of families, and this feeling tends toward psychological conse- 
quences of the greatest importance to the family. Individuals within 
the same family react in different ways to their distressing circum- 
stances. While one develops the conviction that it is the business of 
society to furnish support, another will become broken in spirit be- 
cause assistance has to be accepted. In many homes the husband and 
father out of work is without prestige. This has led not only to a 
breakdown of family discipline and to constant friction but often, 
on the part of the man himself, to a tendency either to hide behind a 
neurotic illness or to react morosely and with feelings of guilt or, by 
bullying the family, to assume previous dominance. Some men have 
grown aggressively quarrelsome, easily starting troubles with neigh- 
bors, organizations, social workers, and the like, as well as with mem- 
bers of the family, while others have rapidly lost self-confidence, 
especially as they realize that they are blamed by other members of 
the family for their failure to get work. The trouble las been es- 
pecially great in families where the marriage of the woman was large- 
ly motivated by the desire for economic support. The emotional 
trend seems decidedly toward fear rather than radicalism, and even 
families that are economically well-established reflect the prevailing 
feeling of insecurity. 
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Although the depression appears not to have appreciably in- 
creased the number of the insane who have to be separated from 
their families, there has been an increase of mental troubles of a less 
serious type, such as melancholia, irritability, worry, and the like, 
and these morbid trends find their frankest expression within the 
family circle. The mere fact that the man who was formerly away 
at work has to spend so much of his time hanging around the house 
increases the liability of irritation, morbid reaction, and family in- 
stability. 

The married woman who works outside the family has had a 
special problem. The economy program of the government, for ex- 
ample, forbidding the husband and wife both to be on the pay-roll, 
influenced separation and divorces in Washington D.C. to such an 
extent that a regulation was made that divorces gotten for the mo- 
tive of holding jobs, if proved, would not prevent discharges. 

The depression has affected prostitution, but chiefly, it appears, in 
enticing women of promiscuous habits into the commercializing of 
their conduct and in lowering the standards of living of individual 
prostitutes, especially those who have previously been the kept 
women of individual men, so that they have become publicly more 
aggressive. There is, however, a feeling on the part of some social 
workers that there has been an actual increase of prostitution as a 
result of the depression; but even if economic circumstances tend to 
increase the potential supply of women, financial conditions lessen 
the demands of men. 

Much thought has been given to the effect of the depression on 
children and youth, and rightly so, since these results are likely to be 
most lasting. In the case of boys we have a spectacular expression of 
the prevailing family strain in the large number under twenty-one 
who have left home and gone hitch-hiking or riding the freights, per- 
haps in the beginning in search of employment. Their travels reveal 
the attraction of climatic comfort, as the direction of their migration 
responds to season. For example, at least one-fifth of the approxi- 
mately 30,000 men and boys fed at the Yuma, Arizona, soup kitchen 
from November 1 to November 15, 1932, were reported as under 
twenty-one years of age. This army of youth brings into high relief 
the menace of the depression as it strikes those within the prepara- 
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tory period; but the consequences for younger children, although less 
dramatic, are no less serious emotionally, or less likely to lead to 
lasting scars. 

EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


In the magnificent attempt of social leadership to meet the chal- 
lenge of our present disaster, educational activities of importance to 
the family have not been neglected. Teachers of home economics, in 
spite of the fact that they have felt the financial retrenchment rather 
more than most educators, at ieast in the public schools, have taken 
a leading part in these conserving efforts and have done much in 
stimulating increased productivity within the family, in developing 
better judgment in the use of lessened resources, especially in plan- 
ning well-balanced, low-cost meals and in encouraging youth to help 
keep up the morale of their own households. Home economics in- 
struction has shown through the year a decided increase of emphasis 
upon the relationship aspects of the family. 

The educational activities brought forth by the present crisis, or 
continued and developed in spite of the depression, are too varied 
even for classification in so brief a summary. The recent period, 
characterized by mere destructive criticism of marriage and the 
family, has clearly come to an end, and in its place from every quar- 
ter appears evidence of a new attitude in the attempt to bring to 
marriage and family experience the present resources of modern sci- 
ence. The definite interest reported in the churches last year has 
increased as more individual churches have responded to their de- 
nominational leadership. The appointment of L. Foster Wood as 
a full-time secretary of the Committee on Marriage and the Home 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America is evi- 
dence of the new trend. In the Roman Catholic church the develop- 
ment of interest in the field of marriage and the family particularly 
deserves notice. The Social Action Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference has given one of its monthly programs 
to the subject of family problems. Courses on the family in Catholic 
colleges, particularly in women’s colleges, increased during the year. 
Some of the latter are now offering courses in parent education. 
Much progress was made in adult study clubs, and in one rural dio- 
cese aS many as 360 parent-education study clubs were established 
during 1932. 
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Colleges, on the whole, appear less sensitive to the need of educa- 
tion for family life than do the churches. As one correspondent per- 
tinently put it, ‘Colleges, too, are widely showing signs of discom- 
fort arising from a guilty conscience, and are endeavoring to take 
more cognizance of the family in their curricula.” An example of this 
interest was the three-day ‘“‘Parley on Marriage” held by Wesleyan 
University at Middletown, Connecticut, organized by the students 
and financed by them. On the other hand, others report that the 
continuance of the timidity of college administrators is retarding the 
development of the instruction which youth wishes and needs and 
will only get apparently by pressure on those responsible for college 
and university policies. There is special need of instruction inter- 
preting marriage and family experience in accord with their special- 
ized interests in law schools, medical schools, and theological semi- 
naries, and at present there is beginning to be a faint recognition of 
the value of this instruction in the last of these three institutions. 

The Institute of Family Relations at Los Angeles, under the direc- 
tion of Paul Popenoe, has stressed during the year its educational 
program. A survey of Los Angeles County revealed at least twenty- 
six different persons or organizations undertaking in some measure 
marriage counseling. The American Social Hygiene Society reports 
that it has data on file concerning thirty-five agencies which give 
marriage counsel as an integral part of their various services. The 
Merrill-Palmer School during the year has opened an advisory serv- 
ice for college women, offering an opportunity for consultation on 
personal, family, and professional problems. The Institute of Fam- 
ily Relations, in the city of New York, held in October the first of its 
conferences and discussions of the sociology of the family. An unusual 
educational service was announced by the Woman’s Trade Union 
League of New York City in evening courses, described as the first 
academic courses ever designed especially for domestics. 

There have been during the year fewer conferences concerned with 
family and marriage interests than in years past, but the list is im- 
pressive and much too long for inclusion in this report. The Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work, held at Frankfurt on the Main, 
made the family the theme of the conference. This conference drew 
representatives of professional social work from all parts of Europe 
and America, and from Asia, Africa, and Australia. Another impor- 
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tant conference was the International Eugenics Congress which held 
its third meeting in New York during August. 


RESEARCH 


There has been no lessening of interest in the research of the fam- 
ily. During the year President Hoover’s Research Committee 
on Social Trends carried on a study of the family by William 
F. Ogburn, which was published early in 1933. This was the most 
important investigation during the period. The year was notable 
also for several valuable contributions from those interested in 
American family law, dealing with specialized legal aspects of mar- 
riage and divorce. The reports of the last year’s White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection, that have been published in 
1933, and of the President’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership have been widely read by students of the family. 
James M. Williams’ study, published in 1933 under the title Human 
Aspects of Unemployment and Relief, portrays vividly the effects of 
the depression upon family life. 


BIRTH CONTROL 


That there was a spread of birth-control practices during 1932 
appears unquestionable. Leaders in the movement are giving more 
stress to its eugenic aspects. There seems also to be a tendency in the 
birth-control controversy to appeal to fact rather than sentiment. 
Both advocates and opponents recognize that this is in accord with 
the prevailing attitude of the American people regarding this public 
question. Two events drew the attention of the public to birth con- 
trol during 1932. One was the advocacy of birth control by Gover- 
nor James R. Beverly, of Porto Rico, as a means of lessening poverty 
of the population of that island, and the protest this brought from 
those opposed to contraceptive practices; and the other was the 
hearing before the Commission on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives upon House Bill 11082, a bill to lessen the restric- 
tion of the giving of information relating to the prevention of con- 
ception, and the hearing of a subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the United States Senate of Senate Bill 4436 to amend 
the tariff act of 1930 so as to permit legally licensed physicians to im- 
port books and articles relating to the prevention of conception. 
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Undoubtedly the depression has strengthened the demand of those 
seeking a freer distribution of the knowledge of contraception. The 
trend in Los Angeles County, which now has twenty-four, or one- 
fourth, of all the birth-control clinics in the United States, enforces 
the position of those who maintain that this type of clinic will even- 
tually become incorporated with existing public health facilities, 
since in that area eighteen of the twenty-four are maintained by the 
county department of health, one by the city of Pasadena, and one 
supported by public funds. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCES 


From many quarters comes the opinion that there is a lessening of 
marriages in part, at least, as a result of the depression. The report 
of the Census Bureau confirms this trend. Marriages declined, from 
1930 to 1931, 6.1 per cent, and divorces, 4.1 per cent during the 
same period. Reno, Nevada, reports a decrease of 1,143 divorces 
during 1932 as compared with the previous year. 
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THE CHILD 


GRACE ABBOTT 
Chief, United States Children’s Bureau, Washington 
ABSTRACT 

The year 1932 saw better organization of relief resources and greatly increased ex- 
penditures—78 per cent in 1932 over 1931 for 124 cities. The plight of large numbers of 
homeless minors has become serious. Although the general trend of the infant mor- 
tality rate has continued downward, impairment of the health of many children through 
malnutrition is indicated. While total numbers show decline in juvenile delinquency, 
analysis of offenses suggests that conduct problems have become more serious. Child 
labor on the whole has shown a decrease for 1931; figures for 1932 are not yet available. 
Few legislative measures were passed during 1932 relating to other subjects of social 
welfare than relief of unemployment and curtailment of expenditures. 

In reviewing what has happened to children during the year 1932, 
one remembers first that this was the third year of the depression, 
and the question follows of what has been its effect upon children. 
Have expenditures for family relief been adequate to insure: food, 
shelter, clothing, and general security in the home for all children? 
While the testimony submitted to the Senate Committee on Manu- 
factures' indicated relief had been far from adequate for these pur- 
poses, 1932 saw better organization of relief resources and greatly 
increased expenditures. 

The amount of this increase may be estimated from the reports of 
nearly 1,000 relief agencies, both public and private, in some 125 
cities which have been reporting to the United States Children’s 
Bureau each month their expenditures for general and work relief 
for families as well as for special groups—mothers’ assistance, veter- 
ans’ aid, etc.—and the meals and lodgings provided for the homeless 
and transient who are dependent. 

The reports received from these agencies show that from Septem- 
ber, 1931, there was a continuous rise in relief expenditures for seven 
months. By March, 1932, relief costs were higher than for any previ- 
ous month during the period of the depression. For that month an 
expenditure of $28,274,678 was reported for 124 cities, which include 
56 per cent of the urban population and 31 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the United States. Approximately 1,000,000 families were 

* See Report of Hearings on Costigan-LaFollette Relief Bill (72d Cong.). 
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on the relief rolls in these 124 cities at that time. After a decline dur- 
ing the spring and summer, expenditures again increased rapidly. 
The March peak was passed in the autumn and the increase for the 
year 1932 Over 1931 was 78 per cent for these 124 cities. 

The hope entertained by some in 1929 and 1930 that privately 
raised funds would be adequate for unemployment relief, and next 
that some expansion of local, and then of state-aided, public relief 
would meet the emergency was not abandoned by Congress until 
just before its adjournment in June, 1932. 

In 1931 and 1932, as local resources approached exhaustion be- 
cause of the unprecedented and growing burden of unemployment, 
eight states—lIllinois, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin—passed legislation pro- 
viding state aid to local communities for relief purposes, and three 
other states—California, Maryland, and New Hampshire—made 
small amounts available. Finally, in the summer of 1932, help in the 
form of loans or advances against road funds were made available to 
the states by the federal government through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. By January 1, 1933, under the terms of this 
act, loans or advances totaling $112,614,673 were made to thirty-six 
states and two territories for relief of the unemployed. 

The plight of non-family groups, especially homeless men and girls 
in metropolitan centers and transient men and boys in the South, 
Southwest, and West, became serious in 1932. Estimates made by 
railroads, police, and social service agencies serving these groups of 
homeless and transient indicated that 20 per cent of the hundreds of 
thousands of transients were minors. The provision made for tran- 
sients in most communities has been to provide temporary care— 
lodgings for a few nights, a few meals—and then require them to 
move on. This tended to increase the habit of wandering and was 
for the country as 2 whole at least as costly as constructive perma- 
nent care would be. As states were unwilling to borrow to provide 
adequate care for non-residents, proposals were made in Congress to 
authorize direct grants by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
for the care of transients.’ 


* Twentieth Annual Report of the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, pp. 5-9. Hearings 


on S. 5121 (Cutting Bill, January 13-20, Manufactures Committee of the 72d Con- 
gress). 
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In addition to relief in their own homes, dependent children are 
cared for in orphanages and in foster homes. It is not surprising to 
find that during this depression these types of care have also increased, 
In the seventeen metropolitan centers reporting regularly to the 
Children’s Bureau, the number of children cared for in foster homes 
rose steadily until by December, 1932, there was a 30 per cent in- 
crease over the monthly average for 1929 in the number of children 
who were being provided for away from their own homes in this way, 
In nineteen metropolitan areas, however, the number cared for in 
orphanages or institutions dropped about 5 per cent during the same 
period. This 30 per cent increase in foster-home care when orphan- 
ages were compelled to reduce their population 5 per cent can be ex- 
plained only as reflecting a changed public opinion with reference to 
these two methods of care. 

Has the unprecedented expenditure for relief been adequate to 
safeguard the health and general welfare of children? This is not easy 
to determine. In the first place many of the effects will not be im- 
mediately apparent—malnutrition sufficiently prolonged and wide- 
spread will reduce resistance to disease, not necessarily this year, butin 
the future. Some losses cannot be evaluated statistically, and, as to 
others, accurate information is not available. But there are facts on 
which some conclusions can be based. 

In the first place, we find that in these years of depression there 
have been fewer babies born. Like the infant mortality rate, the 
trend of the birth-rate has been downward, particularly during the 
past decade when the average annual decline has been 2 per cent. 
But in 1931 there was a decline of 5.8 per cent, so that the birth-rate 
was 17.8—a new low for this country—and the indications are that 
it probably reached 17 in 1932. Following the depression of 1921 
there was also a sharp decline in the birth-rate. This decline, as one 
statistician has said, “‘can hardly be attributed to any factors other 
than unfavorable business conditions superimposed on those influ- 
ences which have caused the general decline in the birth-rate.”’ 

For the health of children, the only general test is the very low one 
of the numbers who die and those who are sick with communicable 


3 Mothers’ assistance funds, being in most states limited to widows, have been only 
slightly increased during the depression. 
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diseases. There is no nation-wide reporting as to undernourishment 
or deficiency diseases. Although the hospitals have reported some 
deaths due to starvation and others in which malnutrition was a 
secondary cause of death, such cases are quite unusual. The starva- 
tion so widespread in China, which Mrs. Buck has described for us 
in such a way we can never forget it, is unknown here. Nor do con- 
ditions in the United States parallel those of Austria and Germany 
during the blockade. We have no national shortage of food and cloth- 
ing. Instead, we have the paradox of what is said to be overproduc- 
tion of food and clothing when millions of people are inadequately 
fed and clothed. Instead of a higher infant death-rate during these 
years of depression, the general downward trend of the rate has been 
maintained in the United States and in other occidental countries 
also suffering from serious financial depressions. During the last ten 
years what is known as the “United States registration area” has 
been greatly expanded as the birth and death registration of one 
after another state has been found sufficiently accurate to be ad- 
mitted to the registration area by the Vital Statistics Division of the 
United States Census Bureau. The infant mortality rate for this 
expanding registration area of the United States was 68 per 1,000 
live births for 1929, 64 for 1930, and 62 for 1931. Preliminary and 
incomplete figures for 1932 indicate that the downward trend was 
continued during the past year. Of the foreign nations for which 
figures are available, six report a lower death-rate than our provi- 
sional rate of 62 deaths per 1,000 live births for 1931, as follows: 
New Zealand, 32; Australia, 47; Switzerland, 49; the Netherlands, 
50; Sweden, 54, and Norway, 55.4 England and Wales, where the 
rate is usually a little lower than the United States, had a rate of 66 
in 1931, as compared with 60 in 1930. If figures were available for 
other countries, the United States would probably be found to have 
maintained the same relative international position it has had for 
several years. 

The generally downward trend of the infant mortality rate over 
the last twenty years indicates that the low rates in these depression 
years may be ascribed to the cumulative effects of twenty years of 


4 The figures quoted are for 1931, with the exception of that for Norway, which is for 
1929, and those for Australia and Sweden, which are for 1930. 
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educational work with mothers, the absence of any serious epidem- 
ics, together with favorable climatic conditions. 

Practically all physicians are agreed that we are now going 
through a cycle of decreased virulence of infections and that this ac- 
counts in part at least for the low mortality and morbidity rates, 
They feel too that a lowered vitality of large numbers of children is 
inevitable if present conditions continue and that should a severe 
epidemic occur the results would probably be very serious. 

Although the death-rate, then, is low, there is much evidence that 
the health of many children is being adversely affected by the pro- 
longed depression. It comes from many places. For example, in 
New York City the number of cases diagnosed as malnutrition, in- 
anition, or marasmus among children under sixteen years of age ad- 
mitted to ten New York City hospitals during the first ten months of 
the year was 316 in 1929 and 457 in 1932. 

There has been an increase too in the proportion of school children 
diagnosed as malnourished by physicians of the New York City De- 
partment of Health who make the physical examinations of these 
children. Thus in Manhattan the percentage of those examined found 
suffering from malnutrition had increased from 15.9 in 1929 to 25.6 
in 1932.5 Another example of the cumulative effect of underfeeding 
is found in the records of the Community Health Center of Phila- 
delphia, which serves as a health examination bureau for all the so- 
cial agencies of the Federation of Jewish Charities. An analysis re- 
cently made by the executive secretary of the Center showed that 
there has been a striking increase in the amount of malnutrition 
found among the children examined in 1931 and 1932 as compared 
with previous years. Of children under six years of age, 11.5 per cent 
of those examined in 1928, 1929, and 1930 were malnourished, as 
against 19.5 per cent of those examined in 1931 and 1932, while 
among children from six to sixteen years of age 29.8 per cent were 
found undernourished for the years 1928, 1929, and 1930, and 39 
per cent in the years 1931 and 1932. Reports to the same general 

5’ Weekly Bulletin of the Department of Health, New York City, November 26, 1932. 
The examinations of these children, according to the health commissioner of New York 


City, have been made by practically the same staff of physicians since 1927, so that a 
comparison of the percentage of malnutrition during the years seems permissible. 
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effect are coming from other widely scattered agencies which have 
kept comparable records. 

After health, one is asked what about the conduct of children? 
Has the depression brought an increase in delinquency? Information 
for the calendar year 1932 is not yet available. Reports for 1931 are 
significant. In the nineteen juvenile courts having jurisdiction in 
large metropolitan areas which have reported to the Children’s Bu- 
reau every year since the experiment in developing uniform statistics 
of delinquency was begun, the delinquency rates for boys from 1927 
to 1930 rose, although each year of this period the percentage in- 
crease declined. Thus the 1928 increase over 1927 amounted to 8 per 
cent, the 1929 over 1928 to 5 per cent, and the 1930 increase over 
1929 to only 1 per cent. This slowing-up in the percentage increase 
to a point where it was negligible between 1929 and 1930 was fol- 
é lowed by a definite drop in the rate in 1931, amounting to 8 per cent 
i from the preceding year. In the delinquency rates for girls the same 
general tendency was apparent. There was an upward trend from 
1927 to 1929; the 1930 rate was the same as that of 1929; and the 
1931 rate definitely lower than that of 1930. But while these total 
numbers indicate that delinquency was on the decline, an analysis of 
the offenses for which the children are brought to the courts raises 
grave doubts as to whether conduct problems have not, in fact, been 
growing more serious. 

The most common offense for which boys are brought before the 
juvenile court is stealing. This is an offense that one would expect 
to see affected by economic conditions, and apparently this has hap- 
pened, for in these nineteen courts for which comparable figures are 
available for the three-year period, the number of boys brought be- 
fore the courts for stealing was as follows: 1929—10,105; 1930— 
10,850; 193I—11,189. 

Not only did the numbers who were in conflict with the law for 
this offense increase, but stealing also constituted a larger percentage 
of the total number of offenses—43 per cent in 1931 as compared 
with 40 per cent in 1929. 

It is interesting to find that in contrast with the increasing num- 
bers brought before the courts for theft, the number of boys and girls ¢ 
before the court for truancy has declined. In the nineteen courts for 
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which reports have been made to the Bureau for five years, truancy 
accounted for 7 per cent of the boys brought to court in 1927 and 
for 5 per cent in 1932. There has, therefore, been an actual decline 
either in truancy or in interest in the enforcement of compulsory 
school laws through the juvenile courts. While school doubtless 
seems relatively more alluring now than in normal times, it is easy 
to believe that the reduction in truancy may also reflect reduction 
in the budget of the attendance department. 


CHILD LABOR 


The 1930 census enumeration revealed a substantially smaller pro- 
portion of working children in 1930 than in 1920. In 1930, 2,145,959 
children ten to seventeen years, inclusive (113 in every 1,000 of this 
age group), were gainfully employed, compared with 2,773,506 (170 
in every 1,000) in 1920. The decrease was marked in each age group 
but was greatest for the younger children. 

In the reports as to work permits issued which the Children’s Bu- 
reau receives annually from representative cities and states, there 
was evidence of a general trend toward a long school period for chil- 
dren and the postponement of entrance into industry to the age of 
sixteen years. It was noted in the Annual Report of the Children’s 
Bureau for 1930 that a considerable increase in the number of work 
permits issued during the first months of 1929 was followed by a 
decline in the last months of the year. That decline has continued. 

For the calendar year 1931 the reports from twenty-three states 
(for the state as a whole), and from thirty-six cities of 50,000 or more 
population in eleven other states, and from the District of Columbia 
showed 78,859 children fourteen and fifteen years of age who went 
to work for the first time during the year 1931. An examination of 
the individual reports shows decreased employment in 1931 as com- 
pared with 1930, ranging from 7 per cent in New Jersey to 61 per 
cent in Tennessee in the states reporting state-wide figures and among 
the cities reporting, from 15 per cent in Providence, Rhode Island, 
to 83 per cent in Springfield, Illinois. Increases reported in two 
states—Connecticut and Oregon—may be accounted for by changes 
in methods of certification. On the other hand, a few cities in these 
states showed increases which apparently reflect a greater demand for 
cheap labor in these particular areas. 
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At an emergency child-labor conference called by the Children’s 
Bureau in December of 1932, Frances Perkins and Joseph M. Tone, 
commissioners of labor of New York and Connecticut, respectively, 
Beatrice McConnell of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor, Ed- 
ward F. McGrady of the American Federation of Labor, Courtenay 
Dinwiddie of the National Child Labor Committee, and others testi- 
fied to the appearance in some communities of a new variation of the 
old sweatshop, with low wages and long hours for children as well as 
for adults. 


LEGISLATION AFFECTING CHILDREN 


During 1932 there were only nine legislatures in regular session— 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Jersey, New 
York, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Virginia. Eighteen state 
legislatures met in special session. Inasmuch as the major issues in 
the large majority of these states were relief of unemployment and 
curtailment of expenditures, few measures relating to other subjects 
of social welfare became laws. 

Seven states—lIllinois, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin—passed measures authorizing 
state aid for relief to families and individuals to meet needs growing 
out of the unemployment emergency. 

Little legislation affecting children in industry was enacted. In 
fact the year may be characterized from the standpoint of child-labor 
standards as one of considerable effort but slight advance. Several 
attempts to break down present standards were unsuccessful. New 
Jersey authorized the commissioner of labor to determine what oc- 
cupations are hazardous for minors under eighteen and prohibited 
their employment in such occupations. Kentucky authorized a sur- 
vey of public education and required that every common-school 
district receiving aid from public taxation provide schools for the 
minimum legal school term. 

Among the social welfare measures directly affecting children, en- 
acted during the year, were the Kentucky law creating a state depart- 
ment of public welfare, to which were transferred all the powers and 
duties formerly vested in the state board of charities and corrections 
and in the commissioner of institutions; the Rhode Island law es- 
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tablishing a bureau of probation, parole, and criminal statistics yp. 
der the direction of the state public welfare commission; the revision 
of the New Jersey laws relating to mothers’ aid and the care of de. 
pendent children to remove the maximum limitation on relief grants 


_and liberalize the eligibility requirements for mothers’ aid, and the 


first appropriation for state aid for mothers’ aid by Virginia. 

Louisiana passed an adoption law requiring a petition to be filed 
with the juvenile court if the child is under seventeen, with the dis- 
trict court if the person is seventeen or over, requiring investigations, 
and providing for privacy, change of name, written consent, and an- 
nulment under certain conditions. Heretofore adoptions were ef- 
fected by written instrument executed before a notary or recorder 
without court sanction in Louisiana. 

State commissions interested in improving legislation relating to 
child welfare or social welfare have reported activity during the 
past year in Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, New Jersey, and Oregon. 
The New Jersey Pension Survey Commission drew up and recom- 
mended five bills relating to dependent children, all of which became 
law. In the other states the legislatures did not meet in regular ses- 
sion in 1932, but the commissions have been making studies and lay- 
ing plans for the coming year. Massachusetts passed three of the 
bills that had been recommended by its children’s commission in 
1931. The Alaska Child Welfare Commission also has been prepar- 
ing information for a report to the 1933 session of the legislature. 
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CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations 
ABSTRACT 

Women are beginning to realize that social welfare programs must be based 5 ay a 
thoroughgoing reorganization of our economic habits of doing and of thinking. In the 
political sphere there are somewhat fewer women in elective offices but more, there, are 
experienced. The year 1932 saw little legislation affecting women, excepting certain en- 
actments discriminating against married women. The 1930 census figures show encour- 
aging trends in women’s employment. They also indicate that women are becoming a 
more and more permanent part of the economic organization—the working women are 
somewhat older each census year and the proportion of married women gainfully em- 
ployed increases markedly. 

The 1930 census figures and the publications of the President’s 
Committee on Recent Social Trends are the two chief sources for 
stocktaking on the position of women. But perhaps more vital than 
statistics is the thread running through the sayings and writings of 
1932 emphasizing the idea that women, all women—those who work 
for pay and those who are homemakers—must realize that they are 
an integral part of the economic organization of today. For many 
years women have been interested in social welfare programs. They 
have been interested in politics but, again, largely from a social wel- 
fare point of view. A hearing on a child labor bill always meant a 
goodly representation of the leading women’s organizations. A hear- 
ing on a banking bill saw few if any women on the stand. 

The depression has taught at least a few thinking women, perhaps 
a number sufficient to leaven the mass, that welfare palliatives are not 
sufficient; that the plight of our economic organization calls for 
something deeper and more far-reaching; that economic security, a 
fair standard of living and leisure for all, is ready to hand if we will 
but take the thought necessary to start our economic activity toward 
the right goal. It may be that a new philosophy is formulating in the 
minds of organized women. 

First, what of women’s position in political activities? Where do 
they stand at this beginning of a “new deal”? More of them are 
being sent to the national conventions of the two major parties than 
was formerly the case, as Table I indicates. 
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The League of Women Voters (“A Survey of Women in Public 
Office,” January, 1933 [mimeographed], p. 13) has compiled an ex. 
tensive list of women in public office. There are 21 women holding 
relatively important federal offices, 13 of them being presidential ap. 
pointees confirmed by the Senate. There has not been a woman in 
the Cabinet, though at the time of writing, February, the press is stil] 
suggesting a woman as head of the Department of Labor in the new 
administration. 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF WOMEN REPRESENTATIVES AT DEMOCRATIC 
AND REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


REPUBLICAN DEMOCRATIC 
YEAR 
Delegates Alternates Delegates Alternates 
2090... 27 129 93 206 
TO94....:. 120 277 199 310 
eee 88 307 208 270 


Eighteen women have been sent to Congress, starting with Miss 
Jeanette A. Rankin of Montana who took her seat in 1917. In the 
Seventy-third Congress, to take office March 4, 1933, there will be 
one woman in the Senate, Mrs. Hattie Caraway, Arkansas, Demo- 
crat, appointed to fill the unexpired term of her husband in the 
Seventy-second Congress and elected to the Seventy-third. In the 
House there will be Mrs. Mary Norton, Democrat, New Jersey, 
elected first in November, 1925, and re-elected four times; Mrs. 
Florence Prag Kahn, Republican, California, elected in 1925 to fill 
the vacancy left by the death of her husband and re-elected four 
times; Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, Republican, Massachusetts, elect- 
ed in 1927 at special election to fill the seat of her husband, and re- 
elected four times; also two newcomers, Miss Kathryn O’Loughlin, 
Democrat, Kansas, and Mrs. Virginia Jenckes, Democrat, Indiana. 

There were 9 women in the Seventy-first Congress, 7 in the Seven- 
ty-second. Two women have been in the Senate—1 for just a day, 
through the chivalrous gesture of a governor; 1 a senator’s widow. 
Of the 16 who have been in the House, 7 were first there because of 
their husbands, 1 was a daughter filling the unexpired term of her 
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father, 2 were there more remotely as their father’s daughters, and 
6 have been definitely elected on their own. From this point of view 
the make-up in the House today is encouraging—with 3 veteran 
congresswomen, and 2 independent new members. 

There has been a slight falling off in numbers of women members 
of state legislatures. The Federal Suffrage Amendment became ef- 
fective in 1920. That year 29 women were in legislatures. In 1925 
the first advance came with 128 elected. In 1929 there were 149 
women in thirty-eight state legislatures, in 1933 there are 132 women 
in thirty-four legislatures. Of these 132, 57 have stood successfully 
for re-election. 

This year there is 1 woman governor, Mrs. Ferguson of Texas, 4 
elected secretaries of state, a state auditor and state treasurer, and 
5 state superintendents of education. 

In the appointive offices the greatest number of women are found 
in state departments of health and welfare, some fourteen states 
having women in important positions in this field. Miss Frances 
Perkins and Miss Isabel Larwill head the Labor departments in 
New York and Michigan, respectively. Minnesota has a woman 
commissioner of the budget. 

Women are becoming more usual in municipal courts, especially as 
probate and juvenile court judges. Many more women are holding 
office in counties than in any other unit of government. County 
superintendent of schools, county treasurer, county clerk, or clerk of 
the county court, county recorder, and register of deeds are the most 
popular offices. One of the best-paid women in this field is Miss 
Martha Byrne, register of New York County, an office carrying 
$12,000 a year. Another outstanding county official is Miss Ruth 
Taylor, appointed commissioner of public welfare of Westchester 
County, New York, at $12,500 a year. Seattle, Washington, is the 
only large city which has had a woman mayor. Only two towns, both 
small, have had city managers. 

In the legislative field perhaps the most discussed measure has 
been Section 213 of the Federal Economy Act, the so-called Married 
Persons Clause, which provides that in case of dismissals from the 
government service those employees who are married to other gov- 
emment employees shall be dismissed ahead of all others. This 
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clause has been interpreted adversely to women and has aroused the 
objection of the Secretary of Labor, the Civil Service Commission, 
and many women’s organizations. The whole economic status of the 
married woman worker both in public and private employment has 
grown increasingly precarious. 

On December 23, 1932, President Hoover signed an executive or- 
der doing away with the prerogative granted under Rule VII of the 
Civil Service Regulations allowing bureau heads to specify the sex 
eligible for appointment to fill vacancies. This means there will no 
longer be two registers. The Commission will now certify eligibles 
without regard to sex unless the duties of the position to Ve filled are 
such as, in the opinion of the Commission, can be performed only by 
men or women as the case may be. 

Opinion differs as to whether this is an advantage to women or 
not. So long as veterans’ preference is permitted, it may result in the 
women finding themselves somewhat lower down in the register than 
their real ability warrants. 

In 1932 only nine state legislatures were in session and there was 
little change in state laws affecting women. Massachusetts extended 
its home work law, and the New York Industrial Board revised its 
canning code. 

The United States Women’s Bureau reports that unemployment 
among women not only is widespread but in certain industries is pro- 
portionately greater and increasing more rapidly than in the case of 
men. Pay cuts have found new low levels in weekly wages, and sweat 
shop operators in “gypsy” industries are taking advantage of the 
desperate need of women to exploit them still further. 

The National Consumers League has noted this same breaking of 
standards in the candy industry and others. It is becoming more and 
more difficult for responsible concerns to maintain standards and yet 
meet price competition. 

This situation is causing a revival of interest in protective labor 
legislation. In at least twelve states, including Connecticut, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey, there is an active drive for legislation 
providing a forty-four-hour week and minimum wage for women 
and minors. 

Women’s responsibilities in the home are changing. In 1930 for 
the first time there were fewer children under five years of age enu- 
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merated than in the previous census and, further, fewer children un- 
der five than between five and ten years of age. Families are smaller 
—in the professional class 3.01 persons per family; at the largest, 
among farm owners and renters, 4.48 persons per family. The num- 
ber of persons in school shows a marked increase. In 1900, 51.5 per 
cent of those from five to twenty years of age were in school. By 
1930 this had increased to 72.6 per cent. 

The number of women sixteen years and over gainfully employed 
increased sixfold in the sixty years since 1870; the female population, 
fourfold. Between 1900 and 1910, the employed women sixteen 
years and over increased 47 per cent; female population, 24 per cent. 
Between 1920 and 1930, employed women increased 29 per cent; the 
female population, 22 per cent. 

In 1900 women were 17.7 per cent of all employed persons; in 1930 
this figure had climbed a notch or so each census year to 21.9 per 
cent. Also, women were older. In 1920, 20.6 per cent of the em- 
ployed women were less than twenty years of age; in 1930 this figure 
had fallen to 15.5 per cent. 

In 1900, there were 769,000 married women employed, or 5.6 per 
cent of all married women; in 1930, this figure was 3,071,000 or 11.7 
per cent of all married women. Stated in another way, in 1900 mar- 
ried women composed 15 per cent of all working women, in 1930 the 
correspondin: f: re was 29 per cent. The number of married wom- 
en working out:iue the home increased 60 per cent between 1920 and 
1930, while the total number of married women increased 23 per 
cent, and the number of married women in the urban population in- 
creased 34 per cent. The increase of all employed women ten years 
of age and over was 26 per cent. 

Women are found in practically all occupations, the exceptions 
being those where physical or labor-union limitations debar them, 
as in such lines of work as smelting, structural iron work, and em- 
ployment as steam railroad locomotive engineer and fireman, for 
example. Of course, they are largely congregated in a relatively few 
occupations, but the fact that there are scouts in all fields gives the 
individual scope to follow any peculiar interest or opportunity. 

In 1930 women comprised 10 per cent or more of all persons em- 
ployed in each major group of occupations except agriculture, fores- 
try and fishing, extraction of minerals, public service not elsewhere 
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classified, and transportation and communication. In manufactur. 
ing and mechanical industries they were 13.4 per cent of all em. 
ployed; in trade, 15.8 per cent; in professional service, 46.9 per cent; 
in clerical occupations, 49.4 per cent; in domestic and personal 
service, 64.2 per cent. 

The percentage increase or decrease in numbers employed be- 
tween 1920 and 1930 probably gives a better picture than do abso- 
lute figures. In agriculture the number of women fell off 16 per cent; 
in forestry and fishing, 51 per cent; in extraction of minerals, 74 per 
cent. While the number of men likewise decreased in these three 
fields it was to a much lesser extent. 

In manufacturing and mechanical industries the number of males 
increased 12 per cent; number of females decreased 2 per cent. The 
decline for women was chiefly in the non-factory occupations. Dress- 
makers and seamstresses for example fell off by 33 per cent, tailor- 
esses by 31 per cent. Also, where industries were affected by ma- 
chinery or change in demand there was a decrease in the number of 
women employed. Thus women operators in cigar and tobacco fac- 
tories decreased 19 per cent, in woolen and worsted mills, 20 per cent. 
On the other hand, women bakers showed an increase of 94 per cent, 
workers in electrical machinery and supply factories of 65 per cent, 
operators in chemical and allied industries (including rayon) of 51 
per cent. 

In transportation and communication and in, trade both men and 
women showed the same relative increase vf 25 per cent and 43 per 
cent, respectively. For the women. iff frade the occupations showing 
the most marked increase gwére real estate agents and officials, 245 
per cent; insurance agents, 155 per cent; and wholesale dealers, im- 
porters, and exporters, 113 per cent. 

The number of men employed in public service in 1930 showed an 
increase of 15 per cent over 1920, while for women the increase was 
66 per cent. 

In professional service the number both of men and of women in- 
creased 50 per cent in 1930 over 1920. For the women the notable 
increases were trained nurses 101 per cent; librarians 100 per cent; 
college presidents and professors 100 per cent; authors, editors, and 
reporters 99 per cent; lawyers, judges and justices 95 per cent. There 
was a decline in the number of women dentists, draftsmen, and phy- 
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sicians and surgeons, while the number of men in these professions 
increased. 

Men teachers increased in number 65 per cent between 1920 and 
1930; women teachers, 35 per cent. This no doubt is indicative of the 
change in salary scale since the war, and if a 1933 census were taken 
the trend would be more emphasized. However, while men teachers 
formed 13 per cent of all men in the professional group, of the women 
in professional work 72 per cent were teachers. Their tendency to 
concentrate in a few lines is well known. 

In domestic and personal service the number of men employed in 
1930 was 49 per cent greater than in 1920, the number of women 45 
per cent greater. The marked increase was among women barbers, 
hairdressers, and manicurists, 240 per cent; cleaning, dyeing, and 
pressing shop workers, 373 per cent; restaurant, cafe, and lunch- 
room keepers, 156 per cent; laundry operators, 99 per cent; wait- 
resses, 98 per cent. As in non-factory manufacturing occupations so 
laundresses not in laundries showed a decline of 8 per cent. 

Women showed a definite increase in clerical occupations of 40 
per cent, while men increased in number 21 per cent. 

Things had looked very promising for women in 1929. The num- 
ber holding political office was growing. Here and there recognition 
in international affairs had come to some women. Practically all 
educational doors were open. The alumnae of the women’s colleges 
were discussing schools of business and pointing to the successes of 
their sisters even in Wall Street. Women were listed as heavy tax- 
payers and as holders of an increasing share of the wealth of the 
country. 

In brief, women were just, in a way, catching up with a great social 
lag inaugurated when the factory took their work out of their homes, 
and public opinion only haltingly and grudgingly allowed them to 
go out after it. They followed the men fairly closely, and who would 
not expect them to do so? But they never became an integral part 
of the inner center of financial control and conservatism. Is it possi- 
ble that they will break through the remaining entanglements of 
laissez faire and rugged individualism and, enlarging their concep- 
tion of family solidity, break the trail toward a new economic system 
which recognizes the economic fact of collectivism as the corollary 
of the machine? 
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CLARK TIBBITTS 
University of Michigan 
ABSTRACT 

Despite curtailments due to the depression, several developments have taken place: 
in the field of penology along the lines of classification, new types of detention (with 
recognition of the value of minimum security confinement), education (with emphasis 
upon individual treatment), and prison labor; in police work along the lines of depart- 
mental reorganization for greater efficiency, regional police organization, use of radio 
and scientific crime detection, and prevention. Increased attention has been given to 
statistics of crime. The committee to study Ohio Judicial Statistics issued several re- 
ports in 1932. 

Although the depression and the unusually large crop of new po- 
litical officeholders have increased the clamor for trimming off the 
“scientific frills’ in treatment of criminals, several developments 
have taken place in classification and institutionalization. The riots 
of recent years, attention given to the brutality of police and others; 
better knowledge of the nature of criminal behavior, and the neces- 
sity for economy have forced attention to this problem as well as to 
questions of police organization. Statistics of crime and criminals 
show improvement, and reports of the Ohio committees are of great 
value. Statistics fail to reveal any great increase in crime with the 
advancement ‘of the depression." 


PENOLOGY 


Although the staffs of many agencies have been reduced and cer- 
tain positions such as the warden’s assistants in the federal prisons 
have not been filled in response to efforts at curtailment, several 
penal programs under way before the depression became severe have 
been carried out. Interest in this field lies along the lines of classifica- 
tion, new types of detentivn, education, and prison labor. 

Classification.—Penologists have long advocated diagnosis and 
classification of criminals in order to determine suitable corrective 
treatment. Recently several experiments have been inaugurated 


«It is regretted that there was not adequate space to mention a number of the sig- 
nificant criminal statutes for 1932. However, Professor J. P. Chamberlain, of Columbia 
University, who kindly loaned his digests, has an excellent article on the subject in the 
American Bar Association Journal for March, 1933. 
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and some are sufficiently . advanced to permit tentative evalua- 
tion. One of the oldest is the Massachusetts Briggs Law (1921), 
which provides that defendants in capital cases and all felony re- 
cidivists shall submit to mental examinations before trial. The ex- 
aminations, conducted by the State Department of Mental Disease, 
increased from a very few in the early years to 654 in 1930. Courts, 
prosecutors, and defense attorneys have embraced the service as a 
means of eliminating partisan expert testimony and of securing truer 
justice for the mentally abnormal. 

The New Jersey prison classification system obtains a clinical 
picture based on mental and physical examinations and a social his- 
tory and charts the progress of each inmate. Following the diagno- 
sis, 40 per cent of the prison population is placed on the Leesburg 
farm. Working at outside labor without armed guards, the prisoners 
respond well and earn 70 per cent of the cost of keeping them. The 
expense of housing di "rev © about $5,000 to about $1,000 per 
man. 

In December, 193 chiatric clinic was opened in connection 
with the New York Ci.. ~ minal courts so that every prisoner can 
be examined before sentence, enabling the judge to decide on proba- 
tion, hospitalization, or prison commitment. 

A few years ago most federal prisoners were in prisons and local 
jails. In May, 1932, some 13,500 were in institutions (other than 
local jails), one-third in minimum or medium security type. There 
were 3,200 on parole as against 660 in 1929 and 20,200 on probation 
as opposed to 3,200 in 1929. 

Institutions and camps.—Federal prison camps have proved suc- 
cessful in effecting > «vilitation, in cost of operation, and from the 
point of view of escapes. They now house 15 per cent of all federal 
prisoners. Outstanding is the new camp at Fort Eustis, Virginia, 
where 600 men are engaged in reforestation and reclamation. During 
the summer the Northeastern Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, was opened for a population of not over 1,500. Chief indus- 
tries will be farming and metal-furniture-making. Officers are spe- 
cially trained social workers, and a thirty-day quarantine period is 
used for mental and physical examinations. Confinement runs the 
scale from isolation cells to honor dormitories. 
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A decided advance in jail construction exists in the new skyscraper 
(sixteen stories) House of Detention for Women in New York City. 
Built of terra cotta with no outside bars, it resembles an apartment 
hotel. Striking features are colored clothing and individual rooms 
with beds instead of bunks, following the women’s division of the 
Detroit House of Correction. Six floors are occupied by the hospital, 
Another institution for women was opened in California embodying 
most modern prison features, including medium security cottages 
apart from the central plant. 

Late in 1931 the New York State Training School for Boys, aged 
twelve to sixteen, was opened for operation along the lines of a pri- 
vate school. Legislation in that state calls for a state vocational in- 
stitution for boys sixteen to nineteen years of age as well as for a new 
institution for mentally defective delinquents. 

The trend toward scientific treatment and more humane methods 
is being extended to southern chain gangs and prison camps. The 
Florida sweat-box killing and the Burns case in Georgia will doubt- 
less hasten the movement. Similar exposés in North Carolina re- 
sulted in placing all prisoners sentenced for over sixty days in con- 
centration camps under state control. A new prison with adequate 
work facilities is planned. 

Education and labor.—The Hawes-Cooper Act prohibiting inter- 
state commerce in prison-made goods goes into effect next year in the 
several states that have adopted appropriate legislation. Prospect of 
curtailed markets with the growing realization that prison work 
helps defray expenses and aids in treatment is forcing attention to 
the development of new industries. Yet several groups, including the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the American Federation of 
Labor, as well as organizations of manufacturers and retailers, are 
urging states to prohibit all save state-use programs. 

Vocational training that will permit a man to employ his skill after 
release has been inaugurated in Sing Sing and Clinton prisons. In- 
struction is given in plumbing, steam-fitting, painting, baking, elec- 
tricity, auto mechanics, stenography, and bookkeeping. 

Plans are well under way for an educational demonstration in an- 
other New York prison for adults. Based largely on individual treat- 
ment as preparation for release, a large part of the program will be 
in the hands of teachers from outside schools. 
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POLICE 


Changes in police work are noticed in at least four directions: de- 
partmental reorganization in response to demands for greater effi- 
ciency; regional police; acceptance of radio and scientific crime de- 
tection; and prevention. 

Reorganization.—Perhaps the most outstanding example of reor- 
ganization is that of the Chicago Police Department, which, al- 
though the depression has reduced it from 6,700 to 6,000 men, is ac- 
complishing more work and has doubled the number of uniformed 
patrolmen on street duty. Following the survey by the Citizens’ 
Police Committee, Bruce Smith was retained to effect a number of 
changes. Through greater efficiency in the use of motors, stations, 
special assignments, etc., a saving of nearly one million dollars has 
been effected. Steps have been taken toward eliminating undesir- 
able personnel and permitting only intelligent men to advance. 

Broadcasting crime reports to patrol cars with the incidental 
changes in methods increased rapidly during 1932. In June of that 
year there were either in operation or under construction ninety-two 
licensed stations in fifty cities serving thirty-two million people. 
New York City commenced operation in 1932 with two hundred and 
twenty receiver-equipped cars. 

Regional police organization.—Proposals for administering munic- 
ipal police work over regional areas were advocated anew last year, 
and there began to appear a conception of some of the implications 
involved. The Cincinnati Metropolitan District, comprising 147 
separate police agencies in seven Ohio and Kentucky counties, en- 
gaged Bruce Smith to make plans for a regional police system. A 
New Jersey commission making a similar study has recommended 
state control and local reorganization. 

State police systems are growing in number although observation 
of their work as it overlaps that of local police has brought certain 
problems to the fore. Professional jealousy of officers working under 
separate autonomies calls for a new conception of réle. The new 
development points also to the decay of the office of county sheriff. 

Scientific crime detection and training schools—Perhaps largely 
through the pioneering of August Vollmer, the efforts of the Scien- 
tific Crime Detection Laboratory (now part of Northwestern Uni- 
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versity), and the realization of the police that they must give better 
account of themselves, the use of training schools and scientific 
methods expanded in 1932. The laboratory at Northwestern Uni- 
versity was employed in 286 cases in 21 states last year. It js 
equipped for 45 different acivities connected with studying the tan- 
gible traces of crime.? The laboratory conducts a police school with 
a course in detection. 

Before the depression New York had twenty-three municipal 
schools and one operated by state troopers. In 1932 only twelve 
were in operation, but the enrolment outside of New York City was 
two thousand, of which number 95 per cent received completion cer- 
tificates. During the year, the University of Pittsburgh offered to 
conduct a police school and crime-detection laboratory provided the 
city would bear the expense. 

With the continued use of the lie detector in private business and 
in many criminal cases, and with the development of drugs such 
as scopolamine and sodium amytol, which permit the memory to 
operate but prevent reasoning, it is expected that use of third-degree 
methods will become increasingly difficult to justify. Another at- 
tack on this form of police brutality is the advocation of the removal 
of the right of an accused person to refuse to explain suspicious cir- 
cumstances which now constitutes the chief defense for he practice. 

Crime prevention.—The year brought continued demands that 
police recognize the importance of crime prevention, and in some 
instances police leaders have indicated the necessity of borrowing 
the point of view and technique of social workers. In 1931 the pro- 
gram advocated years earlier by Commissioner Woods was inaugu- 
rated in New York City. The prevention bureau with a personnel 
of 212 dealt with 9,800 cases making only 250 arrests, and conducted 
sports contests for adolescent boys. While it is doubtful whether 
police should duplicate the work of playgrounds and other agencies, 


2 Listed in the Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology for March, 1932, and de- 
scribed in a series of articles in Hygeia, appearing from February to November, 1932. 

3 In 1932 the Crime Detection Laboratory used the polygraph on 665 individuals in 
93 cases and secured 53 confessions. During the year the American Prison Association 
strongly condemned the third degree and recognized the lie detector as a substitute. In 
December, 1932, Lloyds Insurance Company decided to grant certain banks a 10 per 
cent discount on theft insurance provided their entire staffs were tested on the poly- 
graph. 
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as the latter activity indicates, there is certainly room for co-ordina- 
tion of effort. 
STATISTICS 

For five successive years it has been stated in this annual report of 
changes in crime that the statistics available to the criminologist are 
inadequate save for extremely limited ure. Nevertheless, the recent 
attention given by the Bureau of the Census to statistics of prisoners 
promises a series of annual reports that will show general trends in at 
least the size and movement of the prison population. The Bureau 
of Identification is more critica] of its data on crimes reported. The 
committee to study Ohio Judicial Statistics issued several reports in 


1932. 
93 TABLE I* 


PRISONERS IN STATE AND FEDERAL PRISONS AND REFORMATORIES, 1923-32 


Institutions 1923 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 


1930 1931 1932 
A. Number Present on January 1 
72,474| 80,122] 85,955] 92,943|100, 242/106, 739/114, 858|122,859 
4,664] 6,430} 6,803) 7,722) 8,233] 12,964] 12,181] 12,963 


B. Ratio per 100,000 of General Populationt 


Q.1 94.0 | 100.1 | 106.3 
6.8 10.6 9.8] 10.4 


68.3 74.4 | 78.7] 8 
4.2 5-5 


3.8 8 
5-7 6.4 


* Data for 1926-30 from U.S. Census Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and Reformatories, 1929- 
1930, Table V, pp. 8-9; for 1931 from U.S. Daily, May 28, 1982; for 1932 from advance releases furnished 
by the Bureau of the Census; for 1923 from Prisoners, 1923, Table CX XVIII, p. 194. Statistics for 1923 
are for January through June only. Population figures for intercensal years are from U.S. Census estimates 
based on 1920 and 1930 data; for 1931 and 1932, computed arithmetically. 


+ Exclusive of Alabama, Delaware, the District of Columbia, Georgia, Idaho, Mississippi, and Vermont, 
which did not report every year. 


} Rates for federal prisoners based on total population, for state prisoners on total population without 
that of states for which data on prisoners were incomplete. 

Statistics of Prisoners —The census of inmates of state and federal 
prisons and reformatories is an index neither of crime nor of the 
treatment of any specified proportion of criminals, but it does give 
some notion of the importance of this group of state wards. Table I 
shows the ratio of prisoners to the general population in these insti- 
tutions from 1923 to 1932. The ratios for the state institutions show 
increases over the last eight years of approximately equal amounts. 
The ratio of federal prisoners to the population increased irregularly. 

Prisoners received from courts into state institutions, indicating 
the annual number of criminals punished by major confinement, are 
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shown in proportion to population by geographic divisions (Table 
II). In every division the trend is upward, and among fifty-four 
successive ratios only twelve are lower than the ratios for preceding 
years. In 1930 the ratio in only one division was lower than in 1ga9 
and in 1931 only two were lower than in 1930. 

Table IT reveals the further interesting point that the rates for the 
states of the industrial Northeast (New England and Middle Atlan- 


TABLE II* 


PRISONERS RECEIVED FROM COURTS IN STATE PRISONS AND REFORMATORIES 
PER 100,000 OF GENERAL POPULATION, 1923-31 


NUMBER PER 100,000 BY YEARS 


DIVISIONS 
1923 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
35-1 | 38.2 | 40.8 | 42.3 | 43.3 | 48.3 | 51.6 
New England}................ 20.7 | 22.1 | 20.9 | 24.6 | 23.1 | 27.6 | 27.2 
20.9 | 24.2 | 23.8 | 24.5 | 25.3 | 28.6 | 30.8 
East North Central............ 49.7 | 42.5 | 46.5 | 44.7 | 48.0 | 53.5 | 50.0 
West North Central............ 31.9 | 41.1 | 42.9 | 44.4 | 44.2 | 49.0] 53.1 
Re 29.8 | 47.3 | 53-6 | 58.3 | 50.3 | 68.9 | 75.0 
East South Central§........... | 43.8 | 43.0] 44.3 | 57-0 | 59.2 | 71.1 | 78.2 
West South Central............ | 42.2 | 47.2 | 54.8 | 52.9 | 53.5 58.2 | 71.0 
Mountaina]................... | 52.2 | 60.3 | 63.0 | 66.2 | 71.8 | 73.9 | 81.6 
42.1 | 41.6 | 42.8 | 47.1 | 44.1 | 43.7 | 48.2 
* See Table I, n. *. 
t Except Vermont. § Except Alabama and Mississippi. 
¢ Except Delaware, the District of Columbia, and Georgia. || Except Idaho. 


tic) are distinctly lower than for the remainder of the country. But 
it is not to be inferred that the incidence of crime is lower in these 
states. Rather it is recalled that Massachusetts and New York, 
largest states in the divisions, have led the nation in use of probation 
and commitment of felons to institutions for defectives. 

A final table shows movement into and out of state and federal 
prisons and compares the major types of release. The data in Table 
III indicate a growing tendency for annual discharges to equal ad- 
missions. Similarly, release on parole is increasing more rapidly than 
expiration of sentence. 

The statistics in these tables are interesting in the light of popular 
conceptions of the relation between crime and business activity. 
While commitments shown in Tables I an 1 II have increased recent- 
ly, the change is little, if any, greater than in previous years and any 
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excess may easily have been due to the expansion of facilities. And 
although release, particularly parole, is supposed to be more diffi- 
cult to obtain when employment is scarce, the ratio of discharges to 
admissions and the proportion released on parole increased during 
the first two years of the depression. 


TABLE III* 


MOVEMENT OF POPULATION OF STATE AND FEDERAL PRISONS 
AND REFORMATORIES, 1926-31 


Item 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 

Received from courts..... 47,000 | 51,936 | 55,746 | 58,906 | 66,013 | 70,966 
Dischargedt............. 44,904 | 47,506 | 52,644 | 53,066 | 61,653 | 68,385 
Ratio discharged to 

05.7 91.6 04.4 90.0 03-4 96.4 
Discharged—expiration of 

arr 17,831 | 18,455 | 20,475 | 21,192 | 24,876 | 25,367 
Discharged—paroled...... 19,917 | 21,652 | 22,551 | 24,138 | 29,500 | 34,745 
Ratio paroled to expired...| 1.12 1.17 1.10 1.14 1.19 1.37 


* Data for 1926 from Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and Reformatories, 1926, Table I, p. 3; for 
1927-30 from Table I, p. 3, in similar reports for years indicated; for 1931 from United States Dail:;, May 28, 
1932. Exclusive of Alabama, Georgia, Idaho, and Mississippi. 


t Includes: sentence expired, paroled, pardoned, otherwise released, executed, died, escaped, and meth- 
od of release not reported. 

Offenses known to police.—Were reporting widespread, adequate, 
and honest, the number of offenses known to police would constitute 
a true index of crime. Uniform Crime Redorts, now issued by the 
Bureau of Identification in the form of quarterly bulletins,‘ present- 
ed a number of interesting comparisons during 1932. Table IV, re- 
produced from the Fourth Quarterly Bulletin, shows the average daily 
number of offenses, during the years 1931 and 1932 in seventy cities 
of over 100,000 population (total population, 18,860,000). If one 
were attempting to make out a case for increase in crime during a de- 
pression, these figures would be most unsatisfactory, for burglary 
alone shows a significant increase. Auto theft decreased while the 
six remaining categories changed little. Tables XIII and XIV of the 
same report show that in 689 cities the daily average of robbery of- 
fenses increased from 96.6 in 1930 to 115.6 in 1932 and that burglary 
increased from 265.0 to 368.0 over the same period. 


‘In 1932 the Bureau discontinued the practice of publishing unverified statistics for 
individual cities and substituted reports for places grouped according to size. Attempts 
were made to have inconsistencies corrected at the source, and other efforts were direct- 
ed toward giving these reports greater value. 
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Another table in this bulletin presents 1932 crime rates by size of 
cities. With little exception, incidence of all eight offenses (see Table 
IV) decreases as the size of the places declines from 100,000 popula- 
tion to the smallest groups. 

TABLE IV 


TOTAL AND Datty AVERAGE NUMBER OF OFFENSES REPORTED TO 
POLICE IN 70 CITIES, 1931 AND 1932 


FELONIOUS 
HoMIcIDES 
Murder 
AGGRA- 
and Ros- Bor- Lar- Avto 
ITEM Nos- RAPE | GLARY | CENY | 
ter by 
Man- | Nesli- 
slaugh 
ter 
Offenses known, 1931...| 1,437| 1,362) 1,156|18,714| 9,777|67,003|148,333|85,605 
Offenses known, 1932. ..| 1,477| 1,090] 1,223|18,106| 8,752/73,845|150,472172,325 
Daily average, 1931..... 3-9] 3.7] 3.2] 51.3 | 26.8 | 183.6] 406.4 | 234.5 
Daily average, 1932..... 4.0 3.0] 3.3] 49.5 | 23.9 | 201.8) 411.1 | 197.6 


Other programs.—The Bureau of the Census through the work of 
Dr. Thorsten Sellin and Dr. Leon Truesdell is endeavoring to en- 
hance the value of the annual census of prisoners through elimina- 
tion of unimportant data and inclusion of new items. Parole statis- 
tics are promised for the near future. Dr. Sellin is also chairman of 
the new American Statistical Association Committee on Statistics 
of Delinquents and Criminals. 

The year 1932 witnessed the appearance of several new volumes 
from The Institute of Law and The Ohio Institute, among the most 
important of which are: Ohio Criminal Statistics, 1931, Comparative 
Judicial Criminal Statistics: Ohio and Maryland, and Comparative 
Judicial Criminal Statistics: Six States. Based on a uniform system al- 
ready adopted in Ohio, these reports trace defendants through the 
hands of the police, the courts, and the institutions. These reports not 
only demonstrate that uniform classification is possible, but, perhaps 
even more significantly, how simple it is with adequate data to correct 
widespread misconceptions relating to various aspects of court prac- 
tice and to show how glaring are defects in present organization. They 
prove beyond question the value of criminal statistics. The Johns 
Hopkins Press offers a bibliography of thirty-six new titles in this field. 
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ORGANIZED RELIGION 


BENSON Y. LANDIS 
Federal Council of Churches 
ABSTRACT 

For the majority of religious institutions for whom data are available, the year was 
one of declining income and of increasing relief efforts. Church membership continued 
to gain slightly. A National Seminar of Catholics, Jews, and Protestants was held. In 
the realm of ideas and attitudes there is much evidence of ferment and reconstruction 
particularly among non-Catholic bodies. There were only rumblings of religious strife 
during the national election campaign, as contrasted with 1928. The economic crisis 
seems to be breeding a theology of crisis. The report of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions 
Inquiry was published. The President’s Research Committee on Social Trends, re- 
porting on trends within organized religion between 1910 and 1930, disclosed marked 
expansion of services and more noticeable gains in financial resources than in member- 
ship. 

STATISTICS OF MEMBERSHIP 

The most recent and comprehensive reports of the membership of 
all churches in the United States are for the year 1931. As compiled 
by and published in the Christian Herald, New York, for June, 1932, 
they indicated a total membership of 47,365,187 persons thirteen 
years of age and over for the 35 largest religious bodies in the United 
States. The other 170 religious bodies reported a total of 2,208,713 
adult members. The total figure was stated to be an increase of 433,- 
656 members over that for the year 1930. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the compilation for 1931 contained reports from certain 
bodies having 111,949 members for the first time. Making allowance 
for these figures, the net increase was one of 0.7 per cent, a slightly 
larger rate of gain than that of the previous year. It is believed by 
some statisticians that the figures for the 35 leading bodies in the 
United States may be regarded as fairly decisive. 

A study by H. C. Weber, the editor of the Yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Churches (New York: Round Table Press, 1933), indicates that 
during the post-war period gains of membership on the part of the 
churches varied inversely with improvement in business. In other 
words, during the post-war period the most rapid gains of church 
membership took place during years of business recession, and dur- 
ing periods of prosperity the rate of gain was much lower. In the 
present unfavorable economic conditions there is discussion as to 


whether adversity will be accompanied by a “revival of religion” 
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such as has apparently been the case in other periods of our history, 
Thus far there appears to be little evidence of such development, 


RELIEF EFFORTS 


Although 70 per cent of the funds expended for unemployment re. 
lief, of which there is record, come from governmental sources, it is 
known that much relief work never gets into the public reports of 
any kind or description. The informal work of the churches among 
their own members is well known. In several states clergymen have 
been leaders in organization of mutual exchanges among the unem- 
ployed (see Information Service, Federal Council of Churches, New 
York, January 28, 1933). Here and there, churches have opened 
workshops. Many have expanded their recreation facilities. 

Furthermore, there is considerable evidence that many church- 
men believe that “relief is not enough”’ in the present situation. For 
example, among leading Catholic laymen in New York City a “cru- 
sade for social justice’’ was begun during 1932. Throughout the en- 
tire Catholic world the problems of the unfavorable year brought 
forth numerous lay study groups and pronouncements by laymen 
and clergy on social, industrial, and economic questions. A special 
committee of the Department of Research and Education of the 
Federal Council of Churches issued a study course entitled “Our 
Economic Life in the Light of Christian Ideals,’’ published by the 
Association Press, New York. This study course, prepared for the 
use of groups within the churches and the Christian associations, 
outlines characteristics of our economic system and outstanding ele- 
ments of the present economic crisis, concluding with a discussion of 
the relation of economic planning to the Christian ethic. The Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis issued, during the year, one of 
the most radical statements yet made by any church body on the 
present economic situation and the requirements of social justice. It 
called for much more adequate governmental relief than has thus 
far been made available and for drastic reorganization of economic 
processes in the interest of social justice. 


THE NATIONAL SEMINAR OF JEWS, CATHOLICS, AND PROTESTANTS 


In March, 1932, the National Conference of Jews and Christians, 
New York, held in Washington, D.C., the first national seminar of 
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individuals among Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish groups in the 
United States. The seminar was unofficial and not a representative 
body. A total of 475 persons registered. About half of these were 
Protestants and the other half were about equally divided into Cath- 
olics and Jews. The seminar considered critically the various educa- 
tional methods which have been used in the improvement of inter- 
group relations. It discussed the possibilities of co-operative social 
action on the part of the members of each of the three groups in the 
typical community. The seminar did not wrestle with some of the 
most important conflicts between these groups such as public policy 
in regard to the dissemination of information in regard to birth con- 
trol or policies in regard to mixed marriages. Numerous local sem- 
inars of members of the three groups have been held in cities and 
universities. In a few instances, for example St. Louis, Missouri, and 
Syracuse, New York, permanent interfaith committees have been 
established in order to deal with issues of social justice as they arise. 


IDEAS AND ATTITUDES 


Trends of thought or significant changes in thought do not arise 
within any period of twelve months. The year 1932 continued to be 
one of active discussion of numerous controversies agitating religious 
groups. One of these questions is birth control. The general session 
of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, meeting at 
Indianapolis in December, declined to take action favoring certain 
changes in the federal laws. Among non-Catholic groups there is 
once more a lively discussion of certain theological questions. A time 
of drastic economic readjustment seems to be marked by the growth 
of ideas of supernaturalism and of distrust of liberal theology. 

The economic crisis seems to be breeding a theology of crisis. 
Observers report that the theology of crisis current in Europe for a 
number of years is now coming to have steadily increasing attention, 
within Protestantism at least. This is the case in spite of the fact 
that there seems to be more evidence of the resolution of the conflicts 
between religion and science. Another development, which should 
be considered along with that of a more dogmatic religious ideology, 
is the spread of a movement called the First Century Christian 
Fellowship, known in England as the Oxford group. The movement 
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is commonly referred to as Buchmanism, being named after its chief 
leader. Buchmanism has been spreading in certain areas by means 
of an emphasis upon confession to others, the sharing of experience, 
and “witnessing.”’ 

At the annual meeting of the American Sociological Society, 
Rabbi Marvin Nathan of Philadelphia presented a paper summariz- 
ing his studies of the attitudes of Jewish students in colleges and uni- 
versities toward Judaism. This study, carried on over a period of 
several years, among individuals attending fifty-seven universities, 
indicated that cultural changes are being accompanied by, or are 
resulting in, numerous changes in ideology among Jewish university 
students. Data from 1,500 students, gathered by means of corre- 
spondence, personal conferences, and group discussions, indicated 
that about two-thirds of the students have broken away from the 
personal concept of God, are troubled by intellectual difficulties, or 
reject the customs and practices of Judaism. There is evidence, 
Rabbi Nathan states, that these changes in ideology have begun in 
the high school. 


LAYMEN’S FOREIGN MISSIONS INQUIRY 


In November the Commission of Appraisal of the Laymen’s For- 
eign Missions Inquiry made public its report summarizing a study, 
carried on over a period of three years, of foreign missions as con- 
ducted in China, Japan, and India by seven large Protestant bodies. 
The study was made to consider some of the critical situations in the 
foreign missions enterprise. It went into the purposes of missions, 
their bases of support, and their methods of work. The Inquiry was 
directed by thirty-five lay persons unofficially representing the seven 
denominations, although the work was entirely voluntary and unoff- 
cial. The Commission said that missions should continue but that 
far-reaching changes were obviously needed. The Commission pro- 
posed, for example, a single unit of administration, a more rapid 
transfer of work to native responsibility, and more concentration of 
effort, better-trained and better-equipped missionaries, increasing 
co-operation with non-Christian faiths. The report, published by 
Harper and Brothers, New York, under the title of Rethinking Mis- 
sions, received widespread publicity and editorial comment in the 
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newspapers of the entire nation. Some of its recommendations, as 
well as some of the ideas expressed in regard to the purposes of mis- 
sions, aroused considerable discussion, which revealed plainly the 
varieties of religious philosophy within Protestantism. The Com- 
mission of Appraisal, in general, recommended what has been called 
the “free fellowship” type of missions as over against the strictly 
evangelical or the Catholic types. At this writing, only preliminary 
consideration has been given to the report by the boards and socie- 
ties administering the programs of work which were studied. The 
report has been spoken of as a significant document, and its study is 
being recommended. On the other hand, various exceptions are not- 
ed. Some of these exceptions are on theological grounds. One board 
specifically stated that it could not take the position of looking for- 
ward to the continued coexistence of other religions and that it did 
not regard sharing with other religions as one of the main purposes 
of foreign missions. 


OTHER EVENTS AND DEVELOPMENTS 


Although 1932 was a presidential year, there were only rumblings 
of religious strife as contrasted with the events of 1928. Numerous 
observers report that Protestantism is less active, less resolute, in 
its support of prohibition. A new statement of social ideals of the 
Protestant churches was adopted by the Federal Council at its meet- 
ing in Indianapolis. This declared that ‘‘the churches should stand 
for social planning and control of credit and monetary systems. ... . 
Subordination of speculation and the profit motive to the creative 
and cooperative spirit... .. Encouragement of cooperatives and 
other organizations among farmers and other groups... . . Repudi- 
ation of war..... ‘i 

A national conference on the general theme of “The Church in the 
City in the Present Crisis’ declared in favor of increasing adult edu- 
cation on the part of the churches, particularly on economic and 
social matters. All evidence indicates that the radio is still being in- 
creasingly used for the broadcasting of religious services, by all 
faiths. The general conference of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
meeting in Atlantic City, took action abolishing racial discrimina- 
tion in any arrangements for subsequent conferences. 
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In addition to the Catholic events discussed previously under 
“Relief Efforts,” others outstanding, mentioned by Catholic schol- 
ars, are the issuance of three encyclicals by the pope. One of these 
was on the topic of ““World Distress’ and asked “‘men of good will to 
unite in a crusade of love and succor.”’ Another dealt with the rela- 
tions of church and state in Mexico. There continues to be exten- 
sive study and consideration of the encyclical of the year 1931 offi- 
cially entitled “Quadragesimo Anno,” better known under the popu- 
lar title of ‘Reconstructing the Social Order,” issued on the occasion 
of the fortieth anniversary of the historic encyclical by Pope Leo 
XIII under the popular title ““On the Condition of Labor.” The Di- 
rectory of Catholic Schools and Colleges (Washington) reported a gain 
of 2 per cent in the number of religious schools as compared with 
1931 and a gain of 2.4 per cent in the total number of students. 
Among the Jewish group domestic relief has become so overwhelm- 
ing that relief efforts on behalf of groups in less favored parts of the 
world were considerably decreased. Jewish charity organizations 
everywhere have had to stress relief so much that various forms of 
preventive work have been neglected. The problem of discrimina- 
tion in employment still concerns the Jewish community and par- 
ticularly makes for distress in a year of mass unemployment. 

There are reports that Jewish synagogues of all types are being 
drawn closer together by the depression and by problems of heavy 
debt and reduced income. There is considerable unemployment 
among the Jewish clergy (also within Protestantism). One scholar 
reports that “preoccupation with immediate domestic problems 
seems to have caused a waning of interest in what are considered to 
be more remote problems such as world peace.”’ Another scholar re- 
ports that rabbis are having increased appeals for personal assistance 
to individuals in mental and social difficulties largely due to the 
economic depression. Within the other large religious bodies there is 


the same kind of testimony in regard to an increase in pastoral func- 
tions. 


LONG-TIME TRENDS 
The report of the President’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends, published in 1933 in two volumes by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, entitled Recent Social Trends in the United States, 
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contains significant data in regard to long-time trends of religious 
organizations in the United States. Chapter xx, entitled “Changes 
in Religious Organizations,’ by C. Luther Fry, with the assistance of 
Mary Frost Jessup, deals with religious agencies in both urban and 
rural areas. It was found that between 1910 and 1930 organized re- 
ligious agencies had decidedly expanded both at home and abroad 
“even though in ideas and beliefs the period had been one of extreme 
unrest.”’ Over these twenty years, organized religion had expanded 
far more impressively in wealth than in membership. “Until very 
recently, membership has increased throughout the country at ap- 
proximately the same rate as the population.”’ It is pointed out that 
there has been a widespread development of both denominational 
and interdenominational agencies that provide recreational facilities 
for young people. There is evidence that there has been a decided 
increase in co-operation among Protestant church bodies. 

It would appear that “churchmen have found it increasingly nec- 
essary to square their teachings with the findings of scientific in- 
quiry.” There is an increasing competition between religious agen- 
cies of all sorts and various other agencies, including those for recrea- 
tion. Rigid attitudes toward strict Sabbath observance in the Unit- 
ed States have changed decidedly. There appears to be, among 
church bodies, an increasing interest in the family and in birth con- 
trol. 

“Relatively few denominations have a national distribution.” 
The value of church edifices in the United States was reported to be 
$1,258,000,000 in 1906, $1,677,000,000 in 1916, and $3,840,000,000 
in 1926, according to the federal religious censuses for those years. 
Data for thirty-four important Protestant denominations indicated 
that their contributions as measured in purchasing power were larger 
in 1930 than in 1926, although there were no great variations be- 
tween these years. There has been an expansion in two new types of 
church schools—the vacation school and the week-day school. There 
appeared to be more Bible reading in the public schools in 1930 than 
there was in 1900. The statement is made that religious agencies 
were maintaining in 1930 more schools, hospitals, and the like than 
at any previous time. Radio broadcasting of religious services was 
increasing rapidly. 
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Chapter x, entitled “Rural Life,” prepared by J. H. Kolb and 
Edmund deS. Brunner, contains important data in regard to the 
churches located in villages having up to 2,500 population and in the 
open country. A study of representative villages indicated that in 
the rural communities 


churches are the most numerous of all the social organizations and institutions, 
Their total building investment and their income exceed all other types com- 
bined, except the school, which they rival when they do not exceed it. They em- 
ploy more people than any other social agency except the school, and they re- 
ceive several times as much in contributions as all other social agencies com- 
bined. .... The rural church, however, has changed less than almost any other 
rural institution in the last decade. ... . Churches are slightly fewer in number 
and larger in membership, but a smaller proportion of the population is enrolled 
in that membership. Buildings are better, but budgets, programs and quality of 
leadership have changed very little. There is a trend for open country members 
to join churches in villages. 


Rural clergymen seem to have slightly better training, measured 
in terms of college and seminary attendance, than was the case a 
decade previous to the study. Salaries of rural clergymen increased 


rather sharply between 1920 and 1925 but declined between 1925 
and 1930. 
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RACE RELATIONS 


MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
Northwestern University 
ABSTRACT 

The depression has apparently had little influence on race relations during the year. 
Two events of significance are the Massie case and the report by the Appraisal Commis- 
sion of the Laymen’s Foreign Mission Inquiry. Negro-white relations have manifested 
the normal state of unrest. The movement to restrict immigration has continued, with 
decrease of immigration by about 76 per cent during the year. Deportations have con- 
tinued in greater number than ever before. The situation of the Indian has remained 
unchanged. Two publications of importance are Professor T. J. Woofter’s chapter on 
“The Status of Racial and Ethnic Groups” in Recent Social Trends and Professor 
Donald Young’s volume on American Minority Peoples. 

Relations between the various population groups of the United 
States have changed little during the last year. That the difficul- 
ties of the economic situation had had few effects on this aspect of 
American life was remarked in considering race relations in 1931, and 
as far as can be seen, this observation is still valid; the continuance 
of the depression seems to have affected all racial groups in much the 
same manner and to much the same degree. Friction arising between 
them because of the economic stresses cannot be discerned, since the 
situation has apparently neither increased nor decreased the con- 
flicts between population groups. It may well be that prejudices 
held by minority groups against one another have been alleviated to 
some small degree by the depression, since all economic underprivi- 
leged groups have shared suffering together. However, no overt in- 
cidents that either support or refute this statement are to be re- 
corded. 

Two happenings of the year, both of unusual character, may be 
noted at the outset. The first of these marks the manifestation of 
active race prejudice outside the boundaries of continental United 
States. I refer to the Massie case, which emphasized the conflict 
that has grown up between the white members of the naval colony 
in Hawaii and, to a certain degree, those Hawaiians who are of con- 
tinental American origin, on the one hand, and the remaining ma- 
jority of the Hawaiian population, which is composed of Chinese, 
Japanese, Filipinos, and other colored types, on the other. The imme- 
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diate occasion for the disturbance, the alleged violation of the wife 
of Lieutenant Massie of the United States Navy and failure to con- 
vict the three native Hawaiians of non-American stock accused of 
the crime, is too well known to necessitate retelling here, nor need 
the action of Lieutenant Massie, his mother-in-law, and two of his 
subordinates in the navy, who took the law in their own hands, 
be detailed. It was the dramatic nature of the original offense and 
the manner in which vengeance was taken, the fact that Mrs, 
Massie’s mother was a woman socially prominent in the United 
States and that Clarence Darrow undertook the defense, which 
operated to make this case a cause célébre. Lieutenant Massie and 
his co-defendants, it will be recalled, were found guilty of murder, 
but their sentences were commuted by Governor Judd. This case is 
not mentioned here because it is, of itself, worthy «f note. It is be- 
cause it constitutes a significant indication of one tre..d in race feel- 
ing that makes it impossible to ignore it. The comments made in 
Congress, in the state legislatures, and by various organizations con- 
cerning race relations in Hawaii which this case dramatized are re- 
vealing in the extreme. They demonstrate how the American shares 
with other peoples of European descent the stereotype of white su- 
periority, with its accompanying emotional reaction when this is 
challenged. 

The second matter relates to the report issued by the Appraisal 
Commission of the Laymen’s Foreign Mission Inquiry on the results 
of missionary activity in the Far East. This Commission, headed by 
Professor William E. Hocking of Harvard University, and composed 
of distinguished representatives of seven Protestant denominations, 
released its report in instalments between October and December, 
1932, and in it assessed the personnel, aims, attitudes, and achieve- 
ments of missionary work in the Far East. It is not within the pur- 
view of this discussion to ask whether or not missions fulfil their 
aims. That one finds a critical note in the report toward the atti- 
tudes of missionaries regarding those to whom they have been sent 
to enlighten is, however, not unimportant in a consideration of the 
race attitudes of Americans. The report has stimulated a consider- 
able amount of controversy, not the least quoted of which have been 
the remarks of the novelist, Mrs. Pearl Buck, who, long a resident of 
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China, has joined in the attack on the attitude of missionaries to- 
ward the racially different peoples among whom they work. These 
gestures of humility toward the cultures of the Far East, and to- 
ward the peoples who have erected these cultures, constitute from 
a long-term point of view an arresting phase of the year’s develop- 
ments. 

When we turn to Negro-white relations the normal state of unrest 
is to be observed. In the New York Times of January 1, 1933, Dr. 
R. R. Moton, principal of the Tuskegee Institute, published his an- 
nual survey of lynching. For 1932 he found that eight persons had 
been lynched. This was five less than the number lynched in 1931, 
thirteen less than the number for 1930, two less than that for 1929, 
three less than that for 1928, and eight less than that for 1927. The 
analysis of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People gave a somewhat greater number of cases, the difference be- 
ing the result of a difference in classification of instances of mob- 
violence resulting in death. This last report records eleven cuses. 
Dr. Moton states that thirty-one times during the year officers of the 
law prevented lynching; on seven of these occasions armed force was 
used. A total of forty-two persons, seven whites and thirty-five 
Negroes, were thus saved from death at the hands of mobs. Two 
of the eight persons lynched, according to Dr. Moton, were white, 
and six were Negro. 

The Scotsboro case, mentioned in last year’s summary, dragged 
on to inconclusiveness. In April a stay of execution was granted the 
accused until June. Something over a month later, the United 
States Supreme Court agreed to review the sentence passed on these 
men, and, in accordance with the order of the superior body, the 
Alabama Supreme Court granted a further stay. Arguments were 
heard before the Supreme Court in October, and a month later new 
trials were ordered on the ground that the normal safeguards legally 
due the accused had not been observed. The case, which has become 
almost as internationally famous as that of Sacco and Vanzetti, has 
been the cause of untold numbers of demonstrations by workers’ 
groups in foreign countries. 

Church policy on racial relations became prominent in the head- 
lines of May, when the general conference of the Methodist Episco- 
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pal church, in Atlantic City, resolved not to meet in the future where 
segregation of races would be necessary. 

A final item in Negro-white relations which may be mentioned 
concerns the charges brought by the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People that there was grave discrimination 
by contractors working on the federal Mississippi flood-control proj- 
ect in the pay and treatment of Negroes. President Hoover took 
official cognizance of the charges and named a board to investigate 
conditions. If the statements of the Association are correct, it would 
indicate that the situation of Negroes working on the levees amounts 
to virtual slavery. 

In the summary of race relations of 1931 it was seen how prelimi- 
nary figures indicated that for the first time immigration would show 
a net decrease. This was confirmed in the official report, which shows 
that for the first nine months of the year 46,217 more aliens left the 
United States than arrived in this country. The total net immigra- 
tion was 43,353, the emigration was 89,570. A total of 199,964 aliens 
arrived in this country, but this figure includes both immigrants and 
non-immigrants—that is, not only settlers, but tourists and other 
travelers as well. Immigration decreased 75.9 per cent during the 
year. The decrease from Europe was 78 per cent, from Canada 77 
per cent, from Mexico 66 per cent, and all other immigration de- 
creased 63 per cent. In 1932 the movement to restrict immigration 
continued in the same direction. In a statement released on January 
I, 1933, Secretary of Labor Doak said: 


The immigration service of the Department of Labor has carried out through 
the year its high duty of protecting American labor against the invasion of for- 
eign workers. The smallest number of immigrants in over 100 years gained 
entry in the fiscal year which ended June 30 last. In that fiscal year only 35,576 
aliens were admitted—a drop of 64 per cent from the preceding year’s figures of 
97,139. It should also be stated that a fair proportion of those admitted were the 
alien wives and unmarried children under 21 years of age of American citizens. 


That the hostility toward a policy of permitting immigration con- 
tinues is obvious if a few of the measures proposed during the year 
is recorded. Thus, in January, the Senate Immigration Committee 
reported favorably on a bill to restrict Mexican immigration to a 
quota of twenty-five hundred annually. In March, the House Im- 
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migration Committee approved a 90 per cent decrease in all immi- 
gration from the Old World and the Western Hemisphere alike. 
The only measures to ease the regulations were a bill passed by the 
Senate and the House in June and signed by President Hoover in 
July to exempt husbands of United States citizens from quota re- 
strictions, and a move made by the House to admit alien parents of 
citizens of the United States, provided their support could be as- 
sured. Secretary Doak, who has prosecuted the policy of immigra- 
tion restriction and deportation of aliens with the greatest vigor, 
made his boldest stroke during the year when he issued a new ruling 
concerning non-quota students. This ruling, which had to do with 
the extent to which alien students might support themselves while 
studying in American universities, was received with a storm of 
protest. At the present writing, however, nothing has been done con- 
cerning it. 

In line with attitudes and enactments regarding immigrants may 
be considered the agitation that is being increasingly carried on and 
the moves that are being made to compel the registration of aliens. 
In view of the growing sentiment favoring such registration it should 
not be surprising if legal sanction is given to the proposal in the near 
future. Deportations have continued in greater number than ever 
before. I quote again from Secretary Doak’s résumé of the 1932 ac- 
tivities of the Department of Labor: 

The immigration service also was unremitting in its endeavors to deport 
aliens who were found to be in this country in violation of the immigration laws. 
The aliens deported during the last fiscal year reached the formidable number of 
19,426, the largest number in the history of the department. To this number 


should be added 10,775 aliens subject to deportation, but who were permitted 
to depart without the institution of deportation proceedings. 


Preliminary reports in January indicated that twenty thousand 
would be deported during 1932. No official figures for the calendar 
year are available, but if the record of the fiscal year continues and 
this figure is reached, it will mean an increase of more than eighteen 
hundred over deportations during 1931. The bill introduced by 
Representative Dies, authorizing the deportation of alien commu- 
nists, is to be noted. This was passed last June by the House and is 
at present under consideration by the Senate. Similar to it is the 
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ruling of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals handed down in 
October that affiliation with the communist party is sufficient 
grounds for deporting aliens. 

The situation of the Indians has remained unchanged. Charges 
and countercharges concerning the consequences of the reorganization 
of the Indian Bureau by the appointees of the Hoover administra- 
tion have been aired, but it is difficult to do more than state that 
some of the more flagrant abuses seem to have been corrected. In the 
annual report of Secretary of the Interior Wilbur, the following 
statement, which shows the policy of the department, is found: 


States must lead Indians into competent citizenship . . . . and protect their 

persons and property... .. Weare not out to capture any more Indians and our 
aim is to qualify those Indians now under our care, and their children, to take 
their places in the competitive system that surrounds them. That means the 
ultimate breaking up of the reserve system and its artificial islands in our 
civilisation. 
Whether or not this approach will be continued under the new ad- 
ministration remains to be seen. The utter demoralization of the 
Indians in which earlier attempts at forced acculturation have re- 
sulted are too well known to need more than mention here; it remains 
to be seen whether the above policy will further damage or remedy 
existing conditions. 

In the field of publication, the year has been marked by the ap- 
pearance of two very different works, each of significance for the 
study of race relations. One of these is the report of the Committee 
on Social Trends which, on January 1, 1933, released its findings 
after an extended period of research. The first of the two summary 
volumes contains Professor Woofter’s chapter on “The Status of 
Racial and Ethnic Groups,’* which is to be followed by a more ex- 
tended monographic treatment at a later date. The other work is 
that of Professor Donald Young, entitled American Minority Peo- 
ples. 

Woofter summarizes the trends in the racial and ethnic composi- 
tion of the United States, and in race relations, since 1900, showing 


Pp. 553-601. The chapter on “Population,” by W. S. Thompson and P. K. Whelp- 
ton, should also be consulted. 
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with charts and graphs the manner in which immigration has 
changed population types, the results of Negro migration both on 
this element in our population and as it affects other groups, the 
change in the conditions under which the Indians live. He shows, 
also, how since 1900 there has been a great increase in Mexican im- 
migration and discusses the distinct changes in the position of the 
oriental groups in our population. Such matters as the social prob- 
lems which have arisen from these population changes, the aspects 
of health and education for each of the groups, the presence of race 
prejudice, the rise of co-operation between racial groups, particularly 
Negro and White, and the amount of assimilation of foreigners to the 
prevalent patterns are all discussed by Woofter. His conclusions 
stress the fact that the problems of the adjustment of color and racial 
groups to the patterns of American life and “of adjusting American 
life to them”’ remain far from solved. He feels that “While the race 
contacts have become more extensive in the past decade, friction has 
probably become less intensive.”’ He notes that the Negro has par- 
ticipated in advances in education and health work, but that, particu- 
larly in southern cities, economically there has been loss rather than 
gain. Finally, he stresses the matter of interracial groups: 


.... There is the fact that a growing number of organizations are interesting 
themselves in problems of the adjustment of alien groups. The technique of in- 
terracial co-operation is proving of value in securing more satisfactory Negro- 
white relations. The greatly increased appropriations for the Indian Bureau 
applied to carrying out the recommendations of a thoroughgoing Indian survey 
have increased the value of Indian services, and the tendency toward federal, 
state and county co-operation in Indian problems tends to bring the Indian in 
closer touch with the white community. A number of organizations for dealing 
with the immigrant have strengthened their programs and having abandoned 
the idea of forcing the alien into a “melting pot” have directed their efforts 
toward assimilation along essential lines and the cultivation of those things in 
the old world tradition which may enrich American life. The immigrant church, 
organizations and press have also changed from purely nationalistic agencies to 
agencies which help in adjustment as well as keep alive old world languages and 
customs. 


Even though Young’s book may be considered as dealing with the 
same problems studied by Woofter, no approach could be more dif- 
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ferent. In this volume the author is concerned more with the social. 
izing factors at work in racial contacts, and the psychological reac. 
tions to the processes of racial conflict and adaptation, than in sta- 
tistical summaries of what has happened in a given period. The 
approach of the book is unique in that it stresses the fact that the 
problems which any minority people face are the problems which all 
minority peoples must meet. 

There have been any number of books written on the Negro, the various im- 
migrant groups, and the Indian, and their status as minorities in this country, 
A few have discussed more than one minority. The impression conveyed, how- 
ever, has been in the main that Negro-white relations are one thing, while Jew- 
ish-Gentile, Oriental-white, and other race relations are vastly different from 
each other, even to the extent of kind rather than degree. The view here pre- 
sented is that the problems and principles of race relations are remarkably 
similar, regardless of what groups are involved; and that only by an integrated 
study of all minority peoples in the United States can a real understanding and 
sociological analysis of the involved social phenomena be achieved.‘ 


Young considers such matters as the nature of race prejudice, the 
movement of peoples, the occupations of the members of minority 
groups, segregation and assimilation, crossing of physical types, edu- 
cation and church relations, artistic and intellectual achievements of 
the minority peoples of this country. H's summary stands in sharp 
contrast to Woofter’s, for the hopeful tone of Woofter’s discussion is 
here replaced by a series of questions, especially with regard to prac- 
tical measures of meeting the problems which arise from friction be- 
tween groups. Holding that visibility, competition, and tradition are 
the principal factors to be taken into account, Young maintains that 
associations such as the National Urban League, the Commission on 
Interracial Co-operation, the Indian Rights Association, the Society 
for Italian Immigrants, or the Chinese Tongs are rather reflections 
of a situation than means for changing it. “What have such organi- 
zations done to justify their existence?”’ he asks. 

Much in the way of fighting particular instances of atrocious injustice, a 
little in the way of the dissemination of interracial facts, and nothing so far as 
any general change in racial attitudes is concerned... .. All praise should go 


to the efforts of the interracial pioneers who are sacrificing much for their ideals 
and who have fought valiantly for the adjustment of interracial relations. Noth- 
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ing, however, is to be gained by carrying our confidence in them to the extent of 
believing that they may do more than battle the symptoms of race prejudice, as 
a fever may be reduced by the application of ice, affording some relief to the 
patient but not curing the disease.‘ 


It is not within the scope of this discussion to present evidence 
for or against either position. This much, however, may be indicat- 
ed: that it would seem not without hope for the scientific analysis 
of race relations in the United States when studies such as those of 
Professor Young and Dr. Woofter can so far approach the problems 
objectively as not to be overcome by their immediacy and by the 
pressure to devise solutions for them, but rather to regard them as 
material for objective analysis and non-meliorative consideration. 
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CHARLES H. JUDD 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


President Hoover called a citizens’ conference on the crisis in American education. 
The federal Office of Education is seriously crippled as a result of the national economy 
program. The survey of higher education in California defines the functions of second- 
ary education and university education. The Progressive Education Association secures 
a relaxation of the requirements for admission to certain colleges. Various agencies pre- 
pare materials for instruction in social studies in elementary and secondary schools. 
France extends free secondary education. A commission of the League of Nations criti- 
cizes Chinese imitation of American education. Adult education is extended in various 
centers to the unemployed. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE OF CITIZENS 
ON THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS 


President Hoover issued a call in December, 1932, at the request 
of a number of interested organizations, for a Citizens’ Conference on 
the Crisis in Education. The organizations concerned were: the 
American Council on Education, the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, the American Federation of Labor, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, and the National Grange. The conference 
convened on January 5 and 6, 1933. President Hoover’s address in 
opening the first meeting was in part as follows: 


This conference is unusual, in that it invites the co-operation of men of widely 
different points of view in the consideration of our school and tax system from 
the standpoint of maintaining the welfare of the children of today. 

Our governmental forces have grown unevenly and along with our astounding 
national development. We are now forced to make decisions on the merits of 
the various expenditures. But in the rigid governmental economies that are 
requisite everywhere we must not encroach upon the schools or reduce the op- 
portunity of the child through the school to develop adequate citizenship. There 
is no safety for our republic without the education of our youth. That is the first 
charge upon all citizens and local governments. 

I have confidence that with adequate reduction of expenditures there can be 
ample amounts obtained from reasonable taxation to keep our school system in- 
tact and functioning satisfactorily. Those in charge of the schools must be will- 
ing to face conditions as they are, to co-operate in discarding all unnecessary 
expenditure, to analyze all procedures, and to carry forward on a solid basis of 
economy. But the schools must be carried on. 
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The conference adopted statements prepared by its committees. 
Several of the most important of these actions are as follows: 


WHEREAS, The conference is informed that additional drastic cuts in budgets 
and salaries have been made during recent months, amounting in many localities 
to as much as 25 to 40 per cent, and that schools in a number of states and locali- 
ties have been closed completely, thus depriving children of all educational op- 
portunities; and 

WuerEAs, Education is an important public function; and 

WueErEas, The loss of educational opportunity by youth is irreplaceable; 

Therefore, Be it Resolved, That the educational service should be accorded a 
high degree of priority in determining the purposes and services which shall be 
supported by the states during a depression. 


The major wastes in education should be eliminated through the elimination 
of control and interference by politicians, of political appointments and of 
political corruption. 

Local governments and local school districts should be reorganized and con- 
solidated. 

Administrative control of the schools must be centralized in the superintend- 
ent. 

State administrative organization of education must be reorganized through 
the creation of a non-political and professional agency for the administration of 
the educational policies of the state. 

The state must assume the responsibility within its means of assuring ade- 
quate public education to all local communities, irrespective of their financial 
condition... .. 

All governments, local, state and national, must direct attention to the im- 
mediate reformation of the system of taxation. 


Immediate efforts should be made through the raising of the general level of 
commodity prices, the correction of serious economic maladjustments, and 
otherwise, to increase the volume of income and purchasing power, and thus to 
provide the moneys necessary for a proper educational program. If this is not 
done, widespread injury will result, not only to the cause of education, but to 
the value of all obligations, public and private. 


It is the judgment of this committee that it is possible, through such a finan- 
cial system as will render all the wealth and income of the nation equitably liable 
to taxation, to provide for the proper support of the American plan of educa- 
tion in each of the states of the Union. This American plan is based upon the 
principle of an equality of opportunity for all youth to secure a complete edu- 
cation, and upon the continuance of appropriate instruction of those adult indi- 
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viduals and classes in need of effective adjustment to the changing economic and 
social conditions. 


Resolved That we urge the Congress to provide for federal assistance through 
emergency loans for a limited period to such states as may make an adequate 
showing of their inability to maintain reasonable standards of support for pub- 
lic-school education. ... . 


CRIPPLING OF THE FEDERAL OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Among the retrenchments which have been made in educational 
budgets, none is more serious than that which Congress approved 
as a part of the economy campaign of 1932 when it reduced the re- 
sources of the United States Office of Education by 36 per cent, that 
is, in a ratio far greater than the ratio by which it reduced other gov- 
vernmental services. The Office of Education has been compelled 
to abandon its national survey of educational finance, to reduce the 
scope of its survey of teacher training in the United States, and to 
give up its publication of lists of current writings in the field of edu- 
cation. The funds available for the publication of bulletins is re- 
duced to the point where the preparation and distribution of informa- 
tion on national developments in education will be limited to the 
commissioner’s reports and to a vanishingly small number of other 
documents. 

The withdrawal of federal services at a time when the educational 
problems which confront the communities of the United States are 
more difficult of solution than they have ever been in the history of 
the nation shows how short-sighted is the American policy of dealing 
with schools. The fact is that schools are overcrowded with a rapidly 
increasing pupil population because children are excluded from in- 
dustry; local school budgets are drastically reduced; legislatures are 
at a loss te devise wise legislation for public education. In spite of 
the urgent need of intelligence, the one source of comprehensive in- 
formation regarding education is dried up for the reason that Con- 
gress is influenced by political considerations to maintain in full 
force other public services which have far less social significance than 
education. 

The legislatures which convene in 1933 should have been supplied 
with the guidance which would have come from a national survey of 
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school finance. Fortunately, the General Education Board provided 
$25,000 to continue certain parts of the finance survey, but the main 
undertaking which depended on federal support had to be aban- 
doned. Local school systems are in constant need of guidance. The 
policy of this country has been to leave the control of education al- 
most entirely to local authorities. There is no such centralization of 
educational control as there is in other great civilizations. The 
United States Office of Education has rendered a national service 
which is indispensable if the scattered local authorities are to organize 
schools as they should. The curtailment of this essential service will 
have serious consequences. 


THE CALIFORNIA SURVEY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


A notable document enunciating general principles in regard to 
the organization of state systems of public education was issued by 
the commission which carried on the survey of the ' niversity, teach- 
ers’ colleges, and junior colleges of California under the chairman- 
ship of Henry Suzzallo, president of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. This document recognizes the fact that 
the primary function of a state system of public education is to pro- 
vide a universal training for all the people of the state. It goes be- 
yond many earlier pronouncements, however, and sets forth the 
contention that under modern conditions universal public education 
cannot stop with the elementary school. It states explicitly that 
provision for education through the junior college is a public ob- 
ligation. 

With respect to the curriculum of secondary schools, the report 
makes the following statement: 

The most significant body of psychological fact concerning human nature 
that has recently influenced our thinking or our action is that which reveals the 
astounding range of individual differences in a social or school population. Peo- 
ple are not all alike. To believe they are and to treat them as though they were 
is to commit a grave human injustice to many individuals, and to deprive society 
of the use of their full powers. Social and educational justice is far more nearly 
realized by treating students differently than by treating them identically. 

Differentiated treatment is necessary the moment individual differences be- 
gin to assert themselves in such a manner as to make inadequate the traditional 
curriculum and method of common schools. It may first express itself in allow- 
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ing or providing a different mode of approach to the study of the world and 
civilization. 

Inability or lack of interest exhibited by a pupil demands a redirection of in- 
tellectual interest and provision for a shift of educational emphasis. A change of 
emphasis from the adacemic to other domains of arts, letters, or science, on the 
part of a student, often salvages a school career and acts as a spur to continuous 
learning. After some years of common schooling a considerable portion of stu- 
dents in compulsory attendance show a lapse of interest. The fact that such 
persons display limited ability in liberal studies may indicate that their chief 
powers lie in other directions than the purely literary or mathematical. Here 
arises the necessity for providing vocational courses of a quality and value equal 
to, and co-ordinate with, those of an academic nature. This situation involves 
growing numbers of cases as larger and larger groups of the population move 
through the school system toward the upper levels of common schooling. New 
intellectual opportunities and new opportunities for specialized, vocational 
training are then plainly indicated, the more so because little by little the school 
has been forced to assume responsibilities that the home and industry cannot or 
will not longer perform. But in all such cases the trade or industrial teacher still 
has the responsibility of socializing or civilizing the student through connecting 
in the fullest possible extent his vocational activity with the rest of civilized life. 
Sometimes late, sometimes early, the readjustment just implied takes place for 
every student. 


The report advocates for the university above the junior college a 
curriculum designed to train for specialized professional callings, 
thus recognizing a distinction between general education and the 
lower forms of vocational education, on the one hand, and higher 
specialized professional education, on the other hand. A quotation 
which sets forth this contrast is as follows: 


The main function of the university system.—It is the main function of the 
university system, which includes the upper divisions of colleges, the graduate 
schools, and the professional schools, to educate specialists for the strategically 
important social services which modern civilization requires, and to do this with 
full regard to the number of such specialists that society can utilize. Among the 
specialized callings for which the university system educates are research, teach- 
ing, the ministry, the law, medicine and surgery, engineering, and similar pro- 
fessions. 

Provision for general education in the United States commonly closes at the 
end of the second college year, or at the end of the lower division or junior col- 
lege. Certainly, it is a very general practice throughout the United States, par- 
ticularly in most institutions west of the Appalachian Mountains, to begin 
scholarly concentration in the arts, sciences, and letters with the third (or 
junior) college year; that is, with the senior college proper, and to begin either 
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professional or specialized pre-professional education at the same stage in school 
progress. The exceptions, though conspicuous, merely accentuate the general 
trend of current practice. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH COLLEGE ADMISSIONS 


A committee created by the Progressive Education Association 
has during the past year held a number of conferences with repre- 
sentatives of colleges in different parts of the United States at which 
a plan has been proposed for relaxation of college-entrance require- 
ments. The plan contemplates the selection of a number of schools 
which shall be permitted, under the supervision of a committee in- 
cluding representatives of the schools and colleges, to undertake rad- 
ical revisions of their curricula. The schools are to be allowed to 
recommend their graduates to the colleges, and the colleges are to 
receive these graduates even though their records do not include the 
courses which the colleges ordinarily require for admission. 

The purposes which the Progressive Education Association wishes 
to promote by this plan are stated as follows: 

To this end we should like to provide, more fully than the present organiza- 
tion of the secondary school permits, for: (1) more continuity in learning, great- 
er mastery in whatever fields of learning are undertaken; this includes: acquisi- 
tion of effective techniques of study and of expression, capacity to see facts in 
their relationships, power to organize knowledge for a valid purpose, power and 
impetus to pursue learning beyond the limits of the “assignment’’; (2) more 
chance for the release of creative energies; (3) more time and scope for pupils, 
with guidance, to develop their varied types of power and talent with the high- 
est possible skill and seriously to pursue their special interests; and (4) more 
definite plans to help children to realize the interdependence and the interrela- 
tionships of human life and to develop a feeling for social responsibility. 

We want to work toward a type of secondary education which will be flexible, 
responsive to changing needs, clearly based upon an understanding of character- 
istics of children between the ages of twelve and eighteen, as well as upon an 
understanding of the qualities needed in adult life. 


A number of colleges have agreed to accept the plan, and a com- 
mittee is now engaged in selecting the schools where experiments are 
to be organized. 


SOCIAL STUDIES AND THE CURRICULUM 


The American Historical Association has a Commission on Social 
Studies which is devising a program for schools which will make 
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pupils more intelligent on social problems than do the present school 
curricula. A first pronouncement has been issued by this commission 
indicating the kind of program which it will propose. This program 
is to take advantage of the ripest scholarship of the social sciences, 
is to recognize fully the rapidly changing character of modern civili- 
zation, and is to adapt its contents to the various stages of maturity 
of pupils at different levels in the schools. 

The American Council on Education has a Committee on Mate- 
rials of Instruction which has issued, with the co-operation of the 
Subcommittee on Political Education of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association, a series of brochures dealing with such fundamen- 
tal social inventions as the alphabet, the number system, weights and 
measures, the calendar, telling time, and the rules of the road. These 
brochures do not aim so much at an exposition of changing civiliza- 
tion as they do at the cultivation on the part of young people of a 
recognition of the meaning of social co-operation. The great staples 
of civilization came into existence through long ages of human en- 
deavor, and every school which teaches reading and the use of num- 
ber takes advantage of the centuries of effort which went into the 
creation of the fundamentals of intellectual life. The American 
Council on Education will continue to issue material which is directly 
available for use in schools. 

Other efforts are being made by individuals and school systems to 
bring into the curriculum what has been largely lacking in the past, 
namely, lessons on social problems. Some of the suggestions are radi- 
cal, recommending to teachers that they direct the influence of the 
schools toward the setting-up of a new social order. Perhaps the 
most vigorous advocacy of reform of society through the schools is 
a publication by Professor George S. Counts which bears the title 
Dare the School Build a New Social Order? 

Many school systems are publishing syllabi outlining studies in 
social institutions for all grades in the elementary school and the 
high school. There is promise in these various lines of activity that 
the school programs of American schools will very soon be recon- 
structed in such a way as to give social studies a central position 
rather than the marginal position which they have occupied up to 
this time. 
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EDUCATION IN FRANCE AND CHINA 


France has taken another step in the direction of making second- 
ary education free. Until 1930, the /ycées required a payment of tui- 
tion from all students attending its classes. After a bitter political 
struggle in the Chamber of Deputies, the first year of the lycée was 
made free in 1930. In 1931, after a similar struggle, the second year 
was made free. In enacting the budget for 1932, the Chamber of Depu- 
ties made the third year free. This they did with little debate and 
almost as a matter of course. There are three more years to be con- 
sidered and acted on before the whole lycée becomes in this respect 
fully democratized. 

The League of Nations sent to China, at the request of the gov- 
ernment of that country, a commission to recommend reorganiza- 
tions to be undertaken in the educational system. The commission 
consisted of four members, all from European countries which are 
organized under highly centralized federal control of schools. The 
commission found that China has been greatly influenced in its re- 
cent efforts to develop a public-school system by the example of 
America. The commission expresses disapproval of this imitation of 
America. It argues that China should devise a system closely related 
to its own social history. In the course of its report, the commission 
gives expression to the curious contention that since China has an old 
civilization and Europe has an old civilization, the Chinese should 
study carefully the European pattern of education and should be 
influenced more by that pattern than by the institutions of youthful 
America. The commission urgently recommends that leading 
Chinese educators be sent to Europe at once to gain the benefit 
of contact with European schools and universities. The Chinese gov- 
ernment has acted on this suggestion and has sent a group of educa- 
tors to Europe. Whether they will be stimulated by this visit to 
adapt the schools of China to the peculiar demands of Chinese his- 
tory remains to be seen. 

A second source of great distress to the commission is the fact that 
Chinese students who have attended American universities and 
those who in their own country have heard lectures by American 
professors have shown a disposition to cultivate the science of educa- 
tion. The members of the commission evidently believe in organiz- 
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ing schools under strict supervision of governmental authorities 
rather than under the guidance of scientific studies. It is probably 
impossible for anyone who has not participated in studies of the 
kind now fortunately common in the United States to understand 
how federal authority can be dispensed with in favor of the principles 
derived from systematic studies of educational problems. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


The financial depression with its unemployment has affected adult 
education unfavorably in some communities because lack of funds 
has made it necessary to abandon night schools and other centers 
where educational opportunities were formerly offered to adults. 

On the other hand, there are a number of places where efforts to 
provide education for older people have been redoubled and 
courses of various kinds have been provided, especially for the un- 
employed. 


The following reports are from three sections of the country. 
From Seattle: 

On the theory that conditions of unemployment such as exist and may con- 
tinue to exist through part or all of the coming winter present a challenge to edu- 
cation, plans have been devised for afternoon classes for unemployed citizens, to 
be taught by public-school teachers who volunteer their services for this work. 
The courses to be offered range from practical courses like gardening, home eco- 
nomics, and shop work, to courses in literature, history, government, music, and 
art. 

The work is only made possible, according to Superintendent McClure, 
through the generous giving by teachers and principals of their time and their 
services. 

From Wisconsin: 

The jobless young man just out of high school, without means of going on to 
college, is having his needs met by Wisconsin’s public-education system, which 
is making it possible for him to continue his studies in his home town. Thou- 
sands of recent graduates of both sexes are being absorbed in the high schools, 
vocational schools, and the university-extension division. One consequence seen 
is the minimizing of the number who take to the highways or endeavor to find 
work in the big cities. 

From New York City: 

That the twenty-two New York City evening high schools, despite the cur- 
tailments introduced in the interests of economy, are accommodating a record 
enrolment of 55,077 students this fall was disclosed in figures made public today 
by Morris E. Siegel, director of evening schools. This, Mr. Siegel said, repre- 


sents an increase of 15,000 over last year, which is about twice the increase of 
any previous year. 
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GOVERNMENT 


J. P. CHAMBERLAIN 
Columbia University 
ABSTRACT 


Different phases of the depression are the most striking features in the adjustment of 
governmental machinery and of governmental action for the year 1932. Overshadowing 
everything was the need for unemployment relief, but also acutely felt was the need for 
relief to financial and business organizations and to farmers. The year is notable as see- 
ing the entry of the federal government into the emergency relief situation, aside from 
the emergency grants for roads which had been made for the previous year in the states, 
and its assumption of the principal burden in caring for relief to business and to agricul- 
tural debtors. In addition to the general reduction of budgets for ordinary expenses, 
there were several interesting methods adopted to provide for cuts in expenses and sal- 
aries. 


Unemployment in 1931 had grown beyond the power of the local 
communities to deai with it. The states had been obliged to come to 
their aid, and state aid has implied a certain degree of state adminis- 
tration. This did not go to the extent of setting up a relief agency, 
but rather a state agency to carry on work relief, to allocate the state 
grant to local organizations, with power to lay down standards and 
regulations under which it should be distributed. 

In 1932 unemployment needs overwhelmed the states, and the 
federal government recognized its responsibility by appropriating 
$300,000,000 (Public 302) which the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration was directed to distribute to states and territories. Pay- 
ments were to be made to the governors on application, within two 
years from the date of the passage of the act. The Corporation must 
consider the necessity and the inadequacy of the resources of the state 
or territory applying and only approve if there is a real need. Pay- 
ments were made to the governor, but the n.oney could be distribut- 
ed among the political subdivisions, if the governor made a certificate 
of necessity in respect to a particular subdivision, and if it agreed to 
repay the advance to the Corporation. This grant is not a free gift 
on the part of the government; the money must be repaid at 3 per cent 
interest by deductions from future federal road aid grants, unless 
another means of repayment is provided for. An organization has 
been set up in the Corporation to advise in respect to the appli- 
cations for relief. Thus the principle was preserved, in theory, that 
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the federal government would not give relief, but only lend to the 
needy states and localities. A free grant for direct relief, however, 
was made in kind by Public Resolutions 12 and 33 which gave to the 
Red Cross for distribution 85,000,000 bushels of wheat and 500,000, 
000 bales of cotton which had been acquired by the United States in 
its efforts to stabilize the market for agricultural commodities. 

The problem of relief so far as the states are concerned is that of 
organizing the co-operation of state and local authorities under the 
general supervision of the state. Ohio, the only state which acted on 
a state-wide scale in 1932, by S.B. 1, created a State Relief Com- 
mission to serve till March 1, 1933, consisting of five representative 
citizens appointed by the governor without compensation, but with 
necessary expenses. State and local government departments and 
agencies were instructed to consult with the Commission, and it was 
given access to their records. Pennsylvania, No. 51, at its special 
session, took measures to prepare for the expenditure of federal 
monies. It created a State Emergency Relief Board of the governor, 
lieutenant governor, auditor general, state treasurer, and speaker of 
the House, to adopt a comprehensive program for the expenditure 
of money received from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Money received was to be deposited in a Federal Unemployment Re- 
lief Fund, held without restrictions applicable to ordinary state reve- 
nue. The governor is the administrative officer of the Board. The 
funds are to be expended by him under a system of administration 
which he is to establish under his direction and on his responsibility. 
The legislature instructed the Board, in its program of expenditure, 
to consider public works that might be constructed and the distribu- 
tion of direct relief. Private agencies were to be recognized, and the 
part that they should play should be set forth in the state scheme 
In distributing its money the Board should further local responsi- 
bility, as it was instructed, in making its plan of allocation among 
the counties, to take into consideration the needs of the community 
and the relief funds available from taxation and other sources in 
each community. The Board was also to co-ordinate relief work car- 
ried on by the governor with federal money and that provided for by 
state appropriations, so as to extend the available funds from all 
sources over the longest possible period of time. 
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New Jersey, chapter 215, strengthened its relief administration by 
permitting the director to require municipalities to pay part of the 
relief as a condition of granting state aid and to prescribe rules and 
conditions for the administration of the entire relief program where 
state funds are granted. New Jersey also recognizes the third factor 
in the trilogy of state, locality, and private aid by expressly authoriz- 
ing grants to private agencies for emergency relief, under the con- 
dition that if a private agency accepts state funds it must submit to 
the conditions prescribed by the director for the administration of 
relief, including relief paid for by funds raised from private sources 
as well as from the state contribution. A similar power, given to the 
Wisconsin Commission, to give state funds to a private agency has 
been sustained by the Supreme Court of that state." 

Virginia did not develop an extensive public work emergency pro- 
gram, but it authorized, by chapter 235, the State Highway Com- 
mission to determine ‘‘whenever and wherein” there is an unem- 
ployed surplus of citizens. When it has iocated the surplus, the 
Commission shall employ them on highways “whenever and wher- 
ever” the Commission judges that they “may be efficiently employed 
in connection therewith.” The action of the Commission must, of 
course, be affected by the amount of money which it has on hand 
with which to pay the wages of the persons it employs. Whether in 
the long run the State Highway Commission will prove an appropri- 
ate body to administer work relief, including the difficult job of de- 
termining who is unemployed and who should have the relief, may 
be open to question. 

Ohio, S.B. 2, recognizes a special form of the distress coming from 
unemployment and authorizes boards of education up to December 
31, 1933, to provide necessaries for needy children, if satisfied that 
the children are unable to attend school because of want. The relief 
commissioner must allocate funds for relief if the Board has not 
money in its hands sufficient to take care of the children. 

The legislatures were faced with the necessity of providing for 
heavy expenses outside of their ordinary budgets to take care of 
the unemployment caused by the emergency. Except so far as funds 
might be received from the federal government, it is obvious that 

* State v. Industrial Commission (1932) 207 Wis. 652. 
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this expense could only be met by economy or by borrowing or some 
form of taxation which would yield an immediate revenue. This 
was true whether the state contributed to the relief or whether the 
local authorities should bear all or part of the burden from their tax 
on credit resources. Expense of government could not be cut suffi- 
ciently to provide for the emergency out of the diminished state or 
local revenues; so taxation or borrowing became a necessity. Unem- 
ployment relief is a current expenditure, such an expenditure as 
should ordinarily be covered out of current tax income; but on the 
other hard it was argued that the need for relief will be short-lived, 
so that it would be justifiable to issue bonds to provide the money 
immediately needed and to trust to the prosperous years ahead for 
surpluses of revenue with which to pay them. 

Many of the legislatures made a valiant effort to meet all or part 
of the cost of relief by tax. Arizona, chapter 9, laid an emergency 
tax on stores in the form of an annual license fee to provide funds to 
relieve unemployment. Wisconsin, chapter 29, selects income taxpay- 
ers and chain stores to help out in the emergency, but holds out a 
hope of tempering the income tax increase by providing that it shall 
be reduced in proportion to the payments made to the state by the 
United States government for relief. The money coming from these 
two imposts is appropriated for grants to counties for outdoor relief 
and for the cost of labor used upon relief works. The Conservation 
Commission is to spend $500,000 of the relief fund for fire protection 
work. Pennsylvania, No. 53, imposes a sales tax of 1 per cent on the 
gross income from sales of tangible personal property for a six 
months’ period, to pay the appropriations for unemployment relief. 
The Ohio legislature lays its hands on the gas and motor vehicle 
taxes, sacred to road building, as one way out of meeting the expense 
of unemployment. By S.B. 3 it permits cities and counties to use all 
or any part of the gas or motor vehicle taxes apportioned to them 
for poor relief, if the State Relief Commission gives its consent. 
However, there must be a public hearing by the local authorities be- 
fore action is taken to determine whether the sentiment of the com- 
munity will permit the turning aside of this money from road con- 
struction to poor relief. The act is in effect till March, 1933. The 
same state has an interesting plan in S.B. 4 by which it provides 
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funds for poor relief through the issue of bonds by counties and cities 
during the fiscal year. Control is kept over the localities through the 
requirement of approval of the State Relief Commission and the Tax 
Commission. A special tax for a short period of years is laid on cer- 
tain utilities to provide a fund for meeting these bonds. The tax is 
collected by the state, held in a special fund in the state treasury, 
and allocated among the counties. It is the duty of the Tax Commis- 
sion to see to it that no county shall issue bonds in excess of an 
amount which will be made by the estimated payments to it from 
this tax. 

Illinois, page 203, also dips its bucket into the motor vehicle and 
gasoline taxes by authorizing payment from them of unemployment 
relief bonds issued by the legislature, in addition to two serious at- 
tempts to raise the money by immediate taxation. Page 202 taxes 
all assessable property in an amount of $25,000,000 for emergency 
relief funds. The governor, auditor, and state treasurer are author- 
ized to compute the rate required to produce the sum, and the audi- 
tor shall then notify the county tax collectors. Page 21 laid a pro- 
gressive income tax for unemployment relief, but the act was held 
invalid under the state constitution.? New Jersey, chapter 251, au- 
thorized, and the people approved, a debt of $20,000,000 for the re- 
lief of unemployment, falling back, as have so many other states, on 
the tax on motor vehicle fuels to pay it. If that be insufficient, then 
a special tax is to be laid on real and personal property. The funds 
are to be used only for unemployment relief and are to be disbursed 
on the order of the state director. Thus, as in Ohio, the expense for 
one year was met by bonds and paid from a specified tax over eight 
years, as the bonds must be serial, payable, the first in three, the last 
in eight, years. The same state, chapter 172, unites relief and econ- 
omy by deducting a certain percentage from the compensation of all 
officers or employees of the state running up to 10 per cent where the 
compensation exceeds $4,500, and pays the money into the State 
Emergency Relief Fund. 

Pennsylvania, No. 52, makes a $12,000,000 appropriation to the 
State Relief Board to be allocated to the counties in the ratio that 
the total unemployed in the county bears to the total unemployed 

* Bachrach v. Nelson (1932), 349 Ill. 579. 
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in the commonwealth. The money may be used for either work or 
direct relief as determined by the State Board. Direct relief may be 
expended by either public or private agencies as the Board decides. 

Two widely separated states recognized the local phase of the 
emergency by authorizing local taxes. Louisiana, chapter 138, al- 
lows certain parishes and municipalities to raise money for unem- 
ployment relief by taxing places of amusement or entertainment in 
an amount of not over 10 per cent of admissions but not on admis- 
sions of 10 cents or less. The local authority may fix the tax only 
after it has declared that an emergency exists, after a hearing and 
for a period of not over two years. Rhode Island, chapter 19109, au- 
thorizes towns to levy all or any of a number of specified taxes to pro- 
vide for unemployment relief. The taxes may be on intangible per- 
sonal property and a small tax on paid admissions of over 50 cents, 
for meals served in public places, or telephone calls, or electricity. 
The service taxes are to be paid by the person giving the service, 
but may be included in the bill. The act permits the towns to issue 
notes for unemployment relief which will form a first charge on the 
avails of these taxes. The act also permits towns to sell serial bonds 
running for not more than ten years to pay loans from the state for 
unemployment relief and appropriates $1,000,000 from the highway 
fund to buy the notes of towns issued under the act. A highway ap- 
propriation previously made is reduced by $1,000,000, evidently to 
meet this need. 

The federal government led in the field of emergency business re- 
lief. Public No. 2, creating the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
is a formidable extension of government in the business of lending 
money. The Corporation was created only for a short time. Loans 
after January 22, 1933, were not permitted but the President has 
extended the time for a year under power granted him by the Act. 

The directors of the Corporation are the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, the Farm Loan Com- 
missioner, and four persons appointed by the President and Senate 
for two-year terms, not more than one from any Federal Reserve 
District. The Corporation was created to make short-term loans to 
aid in financing agriculture, commerce, industry, and the railways. 
It makes loans to corporations, particularly to banks and railways, 
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but it also is permitted to finance export, especially of agricultural 
products. The loans are to be fully secured and must be repaid. The 
act was extended by Public 302 to permit loans to finance self-liqui- 
dating projects by states and certain public utilities, or projects for 
housing or the development of forests and other renewable and 
natural resources. Its finances come from federal purchase of stock 
and from bonds. 

Public No. 3 made an appropriation to buy stock in the Federal 
Land Banks to strengthen their resources, so that they could carry 
out the injunction of Congress to extend debts due by the farmer 
borrowers. Public 304 was intended to help the owners of homes 
with their mortgages. It created a Federal Home Mortgage Dis- 
count Bank system under an appointed board. The country was di- 
vided into districts, each with a regional bank of which financial 
institutions loaning money on homes could become members. Mem- 
bers of these banks were permitted to borrow through the regional 
bank from the central fund to aid them in carrying their mortgages, 
so that they could ease the pressure on borrowers. Massachusetts, 
chapter 44, incorporated a Mutual Savings Central Fund to which 
mutual savings banks must contribute not over 37 per cent of their 
capital, and which is managed by a board chosen by member banks 
by geographical districts. The Fund aids members by loans secured 
by mortgage. A co-operative central bank is set up, chapter 45, to 
perform the same service for co-operative banks. 

The federal government moved to secure a reduction of expendi- 
tures through the Economy Act, Public 212, Part 2. An obligatory 
furlough without pay was ordered for all federal officers and em- 
ployees receiving between $1,000 and $10,000, working out to a re- 
duction in salary of approximately 83 per cent. Persons not affected 
by the furlough had a direct cut of 83 per cent, with greater reduc- 
tions for salaries over $10,000. Automatic increases in pay and pro- 
motions were stopped. The share-the-work notion appeared in a 
section providing that where personnel reductions are necessary a 
married person is the first to go, if the other spouse is employed by 
the government, and preference in new appointments must be given 
to persons whose spouses are not employees of the United States. 
Leaves with pay are prohibited in 1933. The President was granted 
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power to reorganize the Executive Branch according to functions, 
and to consolidate the services on functional lines. He could not, 
however, take definite action, but could only make recommenda- 
tions to Congress, which may disapprove his plans. 

In addition to the reduction of appropriations, several states have 
devised interesting ways of administering in detail the reduction jn 
salaries made necessary by the depression. Indiana, chapter 70, cuts 
the pay of officers of the state and municipal subdivisions by a for- 
mula which graduates the reduction sharply according to salary so 
that the reduction from a high salary is much more than that froma 
low salary. Indiana evidently hopes that the depression will be tem- 
porary, as the act expires on January 1, 1934. The act modifies the 
federal application of the spread-the-work idea in forbidding the 
employment in the state government of two or more persons “who 
are members of the same family and who are domiciled in the same 
home.” New Jersey has a different application of ‘‘share-the-work.” 
The governor, chapter 190, and the superintendent of state police, 
chapter 216, are instructed to reduce personnel temporarily and, in 
order to keep as many people employed as possible, to stagger the 
employees where it can be done. The law maintains the pension 
rights of persons dropped and requires that they be registered and 
taken on again as soon as possible. They maintain their civil service 
status and are not required to take new examinations. 

Not satisfied with appropriation reductions, New Jersey, chapter | 
189, and Wisconsin, chapter 30, make special provision for further 
cuts if the necessity develops. New Jersey vests the power in the 
governor, who may direct the state treasurer, in writing, to withhold 
expenditure of all or part of an appropriation, including even revenues 
dedicated to the highway fund. The Act was passed in 1932 and ex- 
pires July 1, 1933; so the present legislature will have a chance to see 
whether it wants to continue this extraordinary power. Wisconsin 
was not willing to trust the governor alone, but authorized the Emer- 
gency Board to make such cuts during the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1932, and June 30, 1933, by such amounts, not exceeding 20 per 
cent, as are necessary to assure “sound financial operation of the 
government” and still continue the work of the state in an efficient 
manner. They are not given power to reduce the salaries of state 
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employees receiving less than $2,000, or to increase their hours of 
labor, and no reduction may be made until an opportunity to be 
heard is given to the department or association to which the appro- 
priation was made. 

The legislatures which met in regular session in 1932 enacted the 
usual grist of repairs to the administrative machinery of the state. 
Georgia, page 7, remodeled her government along modern lines. The 
reorganization in general followed the line of consolidation of depart- 
ments under individual heads of departments appointed by the gov- 
ernor, but the board principle was retained to control certain state 
functions. A notable case is the Revenue Commission which is com- 
posed of the comptroller-general and two salaried commissioners, ap- 
pointed by the governor and Senate, to have power over taxes. It is 
questionable whether the administration of a function like the De- 
partment of Industrial Relations was wisely placed in a salaried com- 
mission of three, the chairman elected by the people and the other 
two appointed by the governor for four-year terms, one of the two to 
represent labor. 

An interesting case of centralization of functions under the state 
is Virginia, chapter 415, which creates a system of secondary roads, 
including those roads which are not in the state highway system. 
The secondary system is put under the control of the state depart- 
ment of highways, but local influence is preserved in an interesting 
way by the power of the supervisors to make recommendations after 
consultation with citizens and members of the department at a pub- 
lic meeting. A county may retain control of its roads by a vote of its 
electors. The state system will be paid for by the state, but if a 
county remains out of the system it will continue to get its share of 
the gasoline tax, though not of any other state money. 

The executive budget is making progress. Mississippi, chapter 
120, established a budget commission of which the governor is ex- 
officio director and the chairman of the State Tax Commission, as- 
sistant director. No separate force is provided, but the assistant di- 
rector is to prepare the budget with the help of the employees of the 
Executive Department and of his own office. To facilitate his work 
he is directed to visit all the state offices and institutions which must 
file monthly reports with him. The governor may authorize exceed- 
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ing an appropriation in case of emergencies and for a definite time, 
The Appropriations Committee of each House must sit jointly in 
considering the budget, and no special appropriations shall be con- 
sidered until the budget has been acted on. The Missouri electors 
also approved an amendment of their constitution to establish an 
executive budget. Georgia voters approved a constitutional amend- 
ment for a split session of the legislature. The first session meets the 
second Monday in January for ten days, the second on the second 
Monday after the Fourth of July, for not longer than sixty days, un- 
less at the January session an earlier date has been fixed by both 
Houses with the governor’s approval. The first session is for the or- 
ganization of the legislature, introduction of bills, and the inaugura- 
tion of the new state officers. New Mexico voters adopted another 
method of regulating their legislatures by limiting the introduction 
of bills to the first forty-five days of the sixty-day session. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Personnel Exchange.—With the March 1932 issue the Journal inaugu- 
rated a service for members of the Society who are available for appoint- 
ment to positions in research, teaching, or administration. Members of the 
Society are invited to make use of this arrangement and to bring it to the 
attention of executive and administrative offices. The list will be limited 
tomembers of the American Sociological Society who request inclusion and 
send a description giving facts to be printed. Statements should be about 
sixty words or less. There are no fees or commissions. 

The present financial situation warrants this effort to serve the inter- 
est of our members and of the institutions where their services may be 
needed. The plan is experimental but will be continued at least through- 
out the calendar year of 1932. 

The editors of the Journal will not enter into correspondence regarding 
the persons listed. Correspondents who are interested in any of the mem- 
bers listed below should address them by number in care of the American 
Journal of Sociology, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, and the 
letters will be immediately forwarded. 

The numbers are assigned in the order in which the entries are 
ceived, with the prefix M (man) or W (woman). Missing numbers rep- 
resent appointments of those formerly listed. 

M1. Ph.D. Columbia; ten years university teaching in professorial 
rank; five years in foreign service of the state department; two years in 
social work; research in China, India, and Russia; author of nine books; 
seeks chair in university or college of first rank; prefers to teach courses 
in systematic sociology and cultural evolution. 

Mz. Ph.D. under Cooley, 1925. Has one year college teaching ap- 
pointment. One year of teaching in the Near East. Over two years for- 
eign study and travel. Fields: “Family,” “Introductory Course,” “His- 
tory of Social Thought,” “Pathology.” 

M3. A.B. in political science, University of Illinois in 1926, with 
minors in sociology, history, and economics; A.M. in sociology, Columbia 
University in 1927; now completing residence requirements for Ph.D. 
at Columbia; instructor one semester in college, three years in university. 

M4. Ph.D. in sociology, Ohio State, 1931. Education in Czechoslo- 
vakia, Ireland, Union Theological Seminary, Chicago Theological Semi- 
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nary, University of Chicago. One semester’s teaching experience in state 
university. Especially fitted to teach “Introduction to Sociology,” “Immi- 
gration,” “Social Psychology,” “Social Attitudes,” “Social Statistics,” 
“Social Problems.” Available now. 

M5. M.A. Oxford, England. Ph.D. Harvard. Nine years college 
teaching. Research in labor field, U.S. and Europe; book published, 
1931. Prefers labor problems, immigration, population problems, family, 
criminology, social evolution. 

Wo. Ph.B. and A.M. Chicago. Now engaged in research for Ph.D, 
One year college, seven years university teaching. Fields: criminology, 
immigration, family, social pathology, general principles. Available 
teaching or research. 

W7. Ph.B. Chicago, 1922; M.A. Minnesota, 1925; Ph.D. Chicago, 
1931. Eight years’ experience as supervisor of recreation in the municipal 
playgrounds of Chicago; two years’ high-school teaching; eighteen months 
as teaching assistant and instructor in sociology, University of Minnesota. 
Research interests: races and nationalities, preschool personality studies, 
social change. Available now teaching or research position. 

M8. Age 28; A.B. University of Illinois with high honors in history, 
1925, Phi Beta Kappa; A.M. (history) Harvard, 1927. Edited revision 
of sociology text published 1930. Fellow in sociology, University of 
Chicago, 1929-32. Ph.D. thesis subject: “Nationalistic Movements.” 

Mog. A.M. University of Chicago. Three years of graduate study in 
sociology and political science. Twenty-two years of successful teaching 
and administrative experience in college work. 

Mio. Age 28, Canadian; A.B. McGill, 1927; A.M. in Sociology, Mc- 
Gill, 1928; Fellow, University of Chicago, 1931-32; Ph.D. thesis: “Pro- 
bation Prediction.” Preaching, eastern and western Canada, summers, 
1922-27; immigration survey for Canadian National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene, 1928-30; teaching assistant in sociology at McGill and Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Author of The Ukrainian Canadians, published 1931. 

M12. Ph.D. 1924, University of Chicago. Five years teaching expe- 
rience in municipal college, and four years as head of department in small 
college. Research and published articles in urban sociology and crimi- 
nology. 

M14. Age 32. Graduate work, Columbia. Ph.D. thesis in preparation 
“War as a Social Institution.” Assistantship, University of Chicago 
School of Social Service, 1924-25. Several years social work, delinquency 
and recreational fields, and social research. Five years teaching adult 
education. Interested in theory, but also competent to teach applied 
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courses. Also available for joint position with wife, family welfare society 
executive, as teacher of case work. 

W15. A.M., University of Chicago. Two additional years of graduate 
work in economics and sociology. Phi Beta Kappa. Undergraduate hon- 
ors in history. Teaching experience: rural schools, normal school, and 
sixteen years in Chicago high schools, Subject of doctor’s thesis: “The 
Unionization of Teachers.” Has done research in vocational guidance. 
Salary requirements, moderate. No dependents. Available for temporary 
or part-time work. 

M17. Advanced degrees from Iowa and Harvard. Graduate study at 
European universities and extensive travel. Valuable background in both 
philosophy and psychology. Seven years of college teaching on professori- 
al rank. Last three years, chairman of the division of social sciences. Has 
written numerous articles and book reviews. 

M18. Ph.D. ’32, Cornell. Trained also under eminent Wisconsin and 
Columbia faculty members in general and rural sociology, economics, and 
political science. Teaching, research, and information service experience 
with university professorial rank. Research publications sent on request. 
Available now. 

M1g. Equivalent of three years graduate study in sociology and an- 
thropology, University of Chicago. Two years business experience. Two 
years social survey and social research work in the field of immigration 
and religion. Two years of social work with special interest in immigrants’ 
problems. Knowledge of foreign languages. Residence and travel in 
Latin America. Translator of book dealing with immigrant experiences 
and author of several articles and pamphlets on the same subject. 

Mzo. A.M. 1930, Chicago; year’s research and probation work with 
boys; other research jobs; several years’ study of social sciences as 
preparation for teaching; student of teaching problems. Prefers a school 
devoted to enrichment of the individual student, in class and out. Mas- 
ter’s thesis a case study of radio; present research on logical devices used 
in remedial studies of personality. 

Mar. Ph.D. Columbia, 1932. Eight years’ experience in teaching gen- 
eral and educational sociology and other social science in a state teachers’ 
college. Eight yearsin administration. Seeks professorship or deanship in 
liberal arts college or college of education. Available in September. 

M22. A.M. Chicago. Three years’ graduate work. Five years’ col- 
lege teaching in sociology and psychology. Numerous research and theo- 
retical publications and several studies in progress. Two books. Special] 
fields: social psychology and social pathology. 
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W23. M.S., Simmons College, 1920. Fellow, Women’s Educationa] 
and Industrial Union. Graduate work, University of Chicago. Author, 
U.S. Bull., The Visiting Teacher. Co-author, Children in Need of Special 
Care. Twelve years’ teaching experience. Six years’ business experience, 
Recent junior-college teaching, sociology. Supervised field work. 

M24. Ph.D. Eight years’ university teaching. Desires half-time posi- 
tion in university or college of high standards, good library, etc., or readily 
accessible to same, teaching general sociology, social institutions, or social 
psychology. This will help pro-rate current pedagogical unemployment, 
And the half-time status will permit completion of important researches 
and publications. Half-time salary, $1,500-2,000. 

M26. A.B. Princeton University, 1925; B.D. Union Theological Semi- 
nary, 1929; a year of postgraduate work at Union and Columbia in social 
problems, and work at University of Chicago leading to a Master’s in 
sociology, summer of 1932. Three years of teaching, including courses in 
sociology of the family, introductory sociology, some rural sociology, and 
courses in religion. Have also taught English. 

M27. A.M. University of Texas, 1930. Total of 67 semester hours 
graduate credit in sociology, psychology, and economics. Twelve years’ 
experience in personnel and administrative work. Primarily interested in 
teaching, but would consider combined teaching and administrative work. 
Salary $2,200 for nine months. 

M28. Four years’ graduate work, A.B., A.M. in the social sciences. 
Journalistically inclined. Will consider anything, especially private secre- 
tarial work, tutoring and teaching in secondary work, junior college, 
Negro college, preparatory college, and journalism. Especially qualified 
for all. Experience, five years of teaching, grades to college; journalism 
and art. Salary: will work first year for expenses. Single. Good health. 
Thirty-one. 

M29. S.B., A.M. University of Michigan; M.D. Detroit College of 
Medicine and Surgery; Ph.D. in sociology, University of Pittsburgh, 
1929; graduate study at Sorbonne, Cambridge, Columbia, and Harvard 
universities. Extensive foreign travel. Psychiatrist. Three years’ teach- 
ing sociology in a state teachers college; author of textbook in criminology 
just published. Available now. 

M30. A.M. University of Chicago, 1926. All residence requirements 
completed for Ph.D. in sociology at University of Chicago. Eight years’ 
teaching experience: two years’ teaching sociology at the University of 
Missouri and two years at Colgate; four years in high school. Fields: 
family, social psychology, criminology, introductory sociology, commun- 
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ity organization. Research experience chiefly in the family and juvenile 
delinquency. Subject of doctor’s dissertation: ‘“The Only Child in the 
Family.” 

M31. Five years’ teaching and administrative experience college and 
university; assistant dean, vice-president. A.M., M.Sc., LL.D. Three 
years’ graduate work in Harvard in sociology; thesis for Ph.D. in prepara- 
tion. Research for Presidents’ Conference and Social Science Research 
Council. Valuable economic and philosophical backgrounds. Present 
head sociology department desires change. Salary requirements second- 
ary consideration. 

M32. Diploma Ecole des Sciences Politiques, Paris, 1908. Professor 
of sociology in the Instituto de Educacao (Rio de Janeiro). Former direc- 
tor of the Colegio Pedro II (standard federal high school). Member of the 
National Education Council (Ministry of Education). Author of several 
works on social questions. Available for correspondence to American re- 
views, papers, etc., on educational activities in Brazil. 

M33. Ph.D. Stanford, 1932. Four years’ experience teaching sociology 
in a state teachers college. One year as university instructor. Four years 
as high-school teacher and principal. Very good teaching minors in cer- 
tain branches of education, history, and economics. Research interests: 
educational sociology, rural sociology, race relations. Especially inter- 
ested teachers college field. Available on short notice. Salary, $3,000- 
$4,000. 

M34. A.B. Lehigh University, 1929; Ph.D. New York University, 
February, 1933. Age twenty-six. Lutheran. Three years’ experience in 
community and criminological research in New York City. Book to be 
published next spring. No teaching experience. Willing to work for nomi- 
nal salary and to locate anywhere. First-class references supplied from 
leaders in the field. 

M35. Ph.D. Columbia, 1931; B.Ed. University of Washington. 
Studied abroad. Six years as principal and superintendent of primary 
and secondary schools; two years as industrial director and superintend- 
ent of schools for the U.S. Bureau of Education, Alaska Division; four 
years’ college teaching; lecturer evening classes for adults; varied back- 
ground from the workaday world. Publishes occasionally. Seeks profes- 
sorship or administrative position. Prepared to teach sociology (introduc- 
tory, theoretical, social problems, social movements, and social behavior) ; 
labor problems; educational sociology; adult education. 

M36. Ph.D. Chicago; ten years’ university teaching of sociology and 
cultural anthropology; professorial rank; experience with juvenile court 
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and Red Cross; three years in educational work in the Orient; three years’ 
teaching and research on racial problems in Hawaii; research on Orientals 
on Pacific Coast; special interest in immigrant and racial problems; book 
and several articles published; interested in student counseling. 

M37. A.M. Columbia University, 1932, in sociology. At present con- 
tinuing advanced work at the University of Minnesota, minoring in edu- 
cation. Eight years’ public-school work as principal of high school and 
superintendent. Especially interested in teaching sociology and teacher 
training work and its kindred problems. Single, good health, age thirty- 
two. 

M38. Age 27; A.B. Cornell, 1929; A.M. in sociology and psychology, 
University of Iowa, 1930. Three years’ graduate study in University of 
Chicago. Two years on the research staff of the Chicago Church Federa- 
tion. Social Science Research Council Fellow in Rural Sociology, 1932. 
Available now for teaching or research. Fields: urban and rural commu- 
nities, general sociology, social psychology, race relations. 

W 39. A.B. University of Wisconsin; graduate work Columbia; Fellow- 
ship, University of California. Extensive research and travel; recently 
returned from twelve years’ independent study in foreign lands; teaching 
experience. Original research published in Vienna and Paris. Subjects: 
orientation course in the social sciences, race problems, social statistics, 
and especially a seminar in acculturation and related topics. Research 
projects under way; would accept one-course seminar position in institu- 
tion having research facilities. 

Mo. A.M. Brown University, 1924, in sociology and political science. 
Two years University of Chicago in sociology. Fifteen months salaried 
worker University of Chicago Settlement. Six years teaching in a univer- 
sity. Ranked Assistant Professor. Available September, 1933. 

M 4r. Specializing in social work and sociological aspects of political 
science, economics, and education. Graduate of professional schools of 
social work and public administration; graduate study at Chicago, Colum- 
bia, the Sorbonne; vacation travel-study in England, France, Germany, 
Mexico, Russia. Experience in official investigations, community organ- 
ization, publicity, social work. Available for teaching, research, welfare 
administration, or any combination of these on moderate salary basis. 
Ph.D. to be conferred in June, 1933. 

M 42. Ph.D. Pennsylvania, February, 1933. Teaching experience, one 
year in a large university and one year in a liberal arts college. Research 
in social organization on small island in Virginia. Additional year of grad- 
uate work in psychology at Columbia. Foreign study and travel. Single, 
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good health, age thirty. Available Stepember, 1933, for a college or uni- 
versity teaching appointment in either sociology or psychology. 

M 43. Age twenty-seven. A.M. University of Kansas, 1931. Two years 
graduate study in sociology and education at Kansas and Chicago. Two 
years principal of junior high school; five years social science instructor 
in senior high school. Fields: general sociology, social psychology, family, 
social pathology, educational sociology, principles of education, teachers 
training courses. 

M44. A.M. 1921, Columbia. Teaching fellow, University of North 
Carolina, 1928-29. Completing requirements for the doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina this summer. At present in fourth year as as- 
sistant professor of sociology in a New England university, teaching un- 
dergraduate and graduate students. Fields: introduction, family, com- 
munity organization, criminology, and urban sociology. Age thirty-five; 
married. Available in September. 


Membership of the American Sociological Society—The new members 
received into the Society since the March issue and up to March 15 are 
as follows: 

Ditmars, August, 91-28-88 Ave., Woodhaven, New York 

Holmes, Glenn E., 405 North Linn St., Iowa City, Iowa 

Holmes, Nellie Mildred, 233 Custer Ave., Lansing, Mich. 

Ingram, Louis W., North Park St., Hanover, N.H. 

Jenkins, Herbert Crawford, 29 West College St., lowa City, Iowa 
KrzyZanowski, Jan, 2681 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 

Lebrun, Harvey, 342 Homer St., Palo Alto, Calif. 

Shanahan, Rev. Thomas J., St. Paul Seminary Library, St. Paul, Minn. 
Snell, Verna, Room 317, Y.M.C.A. Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


American Sociological Society.—The following are the division and sec- 
tion chairmen who are co-operating with President E. B. Reuter in the 
formation of the program of the next annual meeting, which will center 
around the theme ‘“‘Race and Cultural Contact.” Divisions: social psy- 
chology, Fay B. Karpf; human ecology, R. D. McKenzie; social biology, 
Warren S. Thompson; social institutions, J. O. Hertzler; social research, 
George A. Lundberg. Sections: social statistics, C. E. Gehlke; rural soci- 
ology, C. C. Zimmerman; educational sociology, Jordan T. Cavan; soci- 
ology and religion, Frederic Siedenburg; the community, H. Paul Doug- 
lass; the family, E. R. Mowrer; teaching of sociology, Maurice R. Davie; 
sociology and psychiatry, T. D. Eliot; sociology and social work, Stuart 
A. Queen and M. J. Karpf, co-chairmen. Members are cordially invited 
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to send suggestions to respective division and section chairmen. The an- 
nual meeting will be held in Philadelphia on December 27-30, 1933. 


Century of Progress Meeting of the Society.—According to present plans, 
a special meeting of the American Sociological Society in Chicago during 
the Century of Progress World’s Fair will be held June 26-29. The pro- 
gram is being arranged jointly with Section K of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, the Econometric Society of America, and the Society for Social Re- 
search. A series of evening meetings will be devoted to addresses by dis- 
tinguished European and American social scientists, including: G. A, 
Bagge, Stockholm; A. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Hamburg; Henry Clay, 
Manchester; William Oualid, Paris; C. U. Ariens Kappers, Amsterdam; 
A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Chicago. 

The American Sociological Society, in joint participation with the So- 
ciety for Social Research, will hold a series of round tables in the mornings 
on the following topics: the “Family,” “Crime,” “Community,” “Pre- 
diction and Forecasting in Sociology,” ‘“‘Rural Sociology,” ‘Graphic Pres- 
entation,” “Minimum Standards of Training in Research Technique,” 
“‘Experimental Social Psychology,’ and ‘Collective Behavior in the De- 
pression.” No afternoon sessions are planned. 

Among the exhibits at the Century of Progress, two will be of special 
interest to sociologists: (1) the social science exhibit, which portrays the 
social changes in the family, community, government, and other social 
trends; (2) the social work exhibit, which shows the progress which has 
taken place in the many phases of human welfare. 

For further information address Secretary of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society, 1126 East soth Street, Chicago, Ill. 


American Council of Learned Societies.—The fifteenth annual meeting 
of the American Council of Learned Societies was held in Philadelphia on 
January 28-29, 1933. The American Sociological Society was represented 
by its secretary, Herbert Blumer, University of Chicago, and E. A. Ross, 
University of Wisconsin. 

The following officers were elected for 1933: chairman, Edward C. 
Armstrong, Princeton University; vice-chairman, Edgar H. Sturtevant, 
Yale University; secretary-treasurer, William E. Lingelbach, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

The next meeting of the Council will be in Washington, D.C., January, 
1934- 

American Home Economics Association.—The twenty-sixth annual 
meeting of the American Home Economics Association will be held in 
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Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 26-30, 1933, with the Hotel Schroeder as 
headquarters. The central theme of the discussions will be “Home Eco- 
nomics in a Modern World.” 


Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America.—The Eighth Sem- 
nar in Mexico will be held in Cuernava and Mexico City, July 8-28, 1933. 
The program includes lectures, round-table conferences, and field trips. 
Inquiries and applications should be addressed to Hubert ©. Herring, 
Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America, 112 Last Nine- 
teenth Street, New York City. 


First Russian Seminar.—During July and August a group of Americans 
will visit Russia, under special supervision, for unprejudiced study of the 
Russian government and economic system. For further information write 
to the Bureau of University Travel, 11 Boyd Street, Newton, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Institute of World A ffairs.—The first session of the newly created In- 
stitute of World Affairs will be held at Mondsee, Austria, July 1-August 
24, 1933. The Institute has been established to serve the cause of inter- 
national good will and understanding. Members of the advisory commit- 
tee include Roscoe Pound, Leo S. Rowe, Albert Einstein, Robert Milli- 
kan, James T. Shotwell, James Brown Scott, Joseph Redlich, William B. 
Munro, Inazo Nitobe, and Stephen P. Duggan. The lectures and semi- 
nars now definitely arranged for include lectures by Roscoe Pound on 
“The Ideal in International Law”; by Paul Monroe, director of the Inter- 
national Institute of Education, on ‘Educational and Cultural Move- 
ments in the Orient”; by Professor Quincy Wright of the University of 
Chicago, on the “Far East,” “Disarmament,” “Revision of Treaties,”’ 
“The International Economic Conference,” and “War Debts”; and a 
seminar on “The Development of International Law with Respect to 
Prevention of War.” For further particulars address Mr. William H. 
Stephenson, 2 West 45th Street, New York City. 


Social Work Year Book.—The 1933 Social Work Year Book, which was 
published late in March by the Russell Sage Foundation, contains an 
article on “Sociology and Social Work” by Robert M. Maclver, professor 
of sociology, Columbia University. Professor MaclIver discusses the rela- 
tionship between sociology and social work under the headings: “Evi- 
dences of Harmony,” “Evidences of Conflict,” and “The Situation 
Analyzed.”’ 
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American Peoples College-—Under the leadership of Dr. Fred Atkins 
Moore, head of the Chicago Adult Education Associaiion, a ten-week 
study-travel course in adult education and social progress will be given 
this summer through the American Peoples College in Europe. The study 
tours of the College vary in length from nine weeks to fifteen months and 
cover such subjects as psychology, international relations, adult educa- 
tion, physical education and recreational trends, economic conditions, 
music, and social developments. Address: American Peoples College in 
Europe, 55 West 42d Street, New York City. 


Bryn Mawr College.—Professor Hornell Hart has accepted an appoint- 
ment as professor of social ethics at the Hartford Theological Seminary 
of Hartford, Connecticut, to begin in the fall of 1933. 


University of Buffalo—Dr. Nathaniel F. Cantor, assistant professor of 
sociology at the University of Buffalo, has been promoted to the rank of 
full professor. During the current academic year Dr. Cantor is in Ger- 
many as a Social Science Research Fellow studying German penological 
methods. 

A statistical analysis of the ‘Relationship between Marriages and the 
Business Cycle” by Professor Niles Carpenter will be published as a sup- 
plement to the regular February bulletin of the a of Buffalo 
Bureau of Business and Social Research. 

The advanced students in the ‘Curriculum of Social Work”’ at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo who are doing supervised field work in accredited social 
agencies now number six. Three of them are working as field investigators 
in the homeless men classification project sponsored by the Buffalo may- 
or’s Committee on Unemployment. 


De Pauw University.—Dr. Francis M. Vreeland, associate professor of 
sociology in De Pauw University, has received a grant in aid from the 
Elmhurst Committee of New York City to complete a community study 
of New Harmony, Indiana. Dr. Vreeland made a preliminary report of 
this study at the Cincinnati meeting of the American Sociological Society. 


University of Chicago.—Professor Ellsworth Faris, chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology, returned the end of March from a leave of absence 
in the Belgian Congo where he had been studying the effects of civiliza- 
tion upon native culture. 


Graduate School for Jewish Social Work.—Dr. Maurice J. Karpf, pro- 
fessor of social technology and director of the Graduate School for Jew- 
ish Social Work, was re-elected president of the American Association of 
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Schools of Professional Social Work for 1933. At the same meeting at 
which Dr. Karpf was elected, the Association adopted a uniform curricu- 
lum for the first year of graduate study for social work. This curriculum 
will lead to a ‘provisional certificate,” issued by the member schools that 
will adopt this curriculum, but authorized and sponsored by the Associa- 
tion. 


Indiana University —Dr. Ruth Reed, formerly on the staff of the New 
York Welfare Council, has been appointed assistant professor and is giv- 
ing courses in child welfare in the Indiana University Training Course for 
Social Work. 

Harper and Brothers announce the publication of Social Statistics by 
R. Clyde White, professor of sociology. 


University of Kentucky.—During the summer of 1933 the University of 
Kentucky is again co-operating with the Psychological Institute of the 
University of Vienna in offering summer courses in psychology. These 
courses will be given by members of the faculty of that institute in Eng- 
lish, and credit will be granted by the University of Kentucky. The course 
in social psychology includes visits to such institutions as the new munici- 
pal apartment houses of Vienna, and much of the work in child psychology 
will be done at the municipal receiving home for children. For further in- 
formation address Henry Beaumont, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
educational director of the tour. 


Massachusetts State College-—Without relaxing its service to agricul- 
ture, the State College is developing into a liberal arts institution. The 
sociology department shares in the development; while retaining interest 
in rural phases of the subject, it now offers instruction covering the entire 
field. Special stress is laid upon the behavioristic basis of social phenom- 
ena, and upon the statistical treatment of data. History and sociology are 
combined in a single department; synthetic history is set forth as the so- 
ciology of the past, and sociology is described as synthetic history in the 
making, i.e., “present history.” The department has full-time service by 


two men, with several others rendering specific assistance on a part-time 
basis. 


University of Michigan.—-Professor Arthur E. Wood has returned from 
his sabbatical leave to teach his courses the second semester. He spent 


five months in Europe, principally in Germany, studying community 
problems and community organization. 
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Associate Professor L. J. Carr is on leave of absence the present semes- 
ter and is conducting a study of juvenile delinquency in Michigan towns, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons published in February Introductory Sociology, 
by the late Professor Cooley, Associate Professor Angell, and Assistant 
Professor Carr. It comprises much of the material in Professor Cooley’s 
Human Nature and the Social Order and Social Organization, together with 
new material added by the junior authors. 


The Rise of Metropolitan Communities by Professor R. D. McKenzie 
has just been published by McGraw-Hill as one of the monographs sup- 
plementing Recent Social Trends. 

Associate Professor Louis Wirth is coming from the University of Chi- 
cago to teach courses in social psychology and European sociology in the 
1933 summer session. 


University of Missouri.—Professor Walter Burr is on leave of absence 
during the first semester. As state director of unemployment relief, he is 
supervising the administration of federal relief funds coming from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. In the absence of Professor Burr, Miss 
Sara Feder, a graduate of the School of Social Service Administration of 
the University of Chicago, is teaching courses in social case work, the his- 
tory of social work, and community organization. She is also pursuing re- 
search in the methods of rural family case work. 


University of Nebraska.—Prentice-Hall, Inc., announce the publication 
of Principles and Methods of Sociology by James M. Reinhardt, associate 
professor of sociology, University of Nebraska, and G. R. Davies, pro- 
fessor of statistics, College of Commerce, University of Iowa. 


Northwestern University —The College of Liberal Arts of Northwestern 
University announces the third year of the Seminar in Social Science Re- 
search in Paris, under the auspices of the University of Paris, June 15- 
July 31, 1933. Seminars will be held at the Centre de Documentation 
Sociale of the Ecole Normale Supérieure, 45 rue d’Ulm, Paris V*. For 
further information and registration write to Professor William Jaffé, di- 
rector of the seminar, Northwestern University (until June 1), Evanston, 
Illinois; (after June 14) % American University Union, 173 Boulevard 
St. Germain, Paris VI*, France. 


Ohio State University —The Century Company announce the publica- 
tion of The Propaganda Menace by Dr. Frederick E. Lumley, professor of 
sociology, Ohio State University. 
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University of Pennsyluania.—Professor James H. S. Bossard is sched- 
uled to give two courses in the summer session of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, June 26—August 3. 

The department of child helping, formerly an independent unit in the 
organization of the University, has been attached to the department of 
sociology. Mr. Karl de Schweinitz, executive director of the Community 
Council of Philadelphia, has been appointed professor of child helping. 

A joint conference of social workers and sociologists of the Philadelphia 
area was held at the University of Pennsylvania on April 21. Mr. Karl de 
Schweinitz read a paper on “Sociology as Viewed by the Social Worker”’; 
and Professor James H. S. Bossard, a paper on “‘Social Work as Viewed 
by the Sociologist.”” Mrs. A. I. Liveright, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Welfare, presided. 


University of Pittsburgh.—Prentice-Hall, Inc., announce the publica- 
tion of Contemporary Social Problems by Harold A. Phelps, professor of 
sociology. 


University of Southern California.—Dr. Melvin J. Vincent has been 
elected secretary-treasurer of the Pacific Sociological Society for 1933. 

Dr. Martin H. Neumeyer is serving this year as chairman of the Ju- 
venile Research Council of the County of Los Angeles. 

Dr. Bessie A. McClenahan has returned to the University from a trip 
which took her to London, Geneva, Munich, Vienna, Paris, and Rome, 
while on a sabbatical leave from the University. She was appointed an 
associate member of the Institut International de Sociologie while in 
Geneva. 

Dr. Erle F. Young exhibited his new “spot map machine” at the recent 
session of the Pacific Sociological Society. It promises to be an essential 
apparatus for all social research laboratories. 


Stanford University.—Professor H. Hutton Webster has been appointed 
lecturer in social anthropology. 

Professor H. B. Woolston, of the University of Washington, will be a 
visiting professor in sociology during the coming summer quarter. 
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The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens. New York: Harcourt, Brace 

& Co., 1931. Pp. xiii+884. 

The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens is the life-story of a newspaper 
man. It was asa reporter that Steffens gained that intimate knowledge of 
men and affairs which makes his Autobiography so largely a personal rec- 
ord of public events. It was as a reporter, also, that he acquired the art— 
in which he particularly excelled—of stating ideas in terms of the events 
which they reflect. 

It was Steffens’ fortune to arrive at a time when life in America was 
more open to observation than ever before, so that, as von Papen, the 
German ambassador, once informed his government, “in America every- 
thing is very soon known’’—a situation difficult for diplomats but ideal for 
the press. It was a time, also, when people in America were in a mood for 
reform, particularly reform by fiat, and the sovereign remedy for political 
and social evils was a “pitiless publicity.” 

Steffens was, in fact, the first, and probably the most eminent, of the 
“‘muckrakers,” who in the decade before the World War did so much for 
the political education of the American people. 

It was Steffens’ articles in McClure’s Magazine, later published under 
the title of The Shame of the Cities, that ushered in the era of reform which 
came to a sudden end with the beginning of the World War. The muck- 
rakers were, however, first of all newspaper men rather than reformers. 
Steffens’ articles describing the political corruption of the cities and their 
struggles to overthrow the bosses were written first of all because McClure 
had decided to make his magazine a national newspaper, and was out 
after the big news. 

What made these articles news, however, was not the novelty of the 
events they narrated or the conditions which they described. Most of the 
facts about the misrule of the bosses and corruption of the police were 
already known. They were traditional, in fact. What made them news 
at this time was (1) the candid, complete, and vigorous way in which the 
facts were stated; and (2) the circumstance that investigation disclosed in 
every city conditions substantially alike, indicating that the abuses de- 
scribed were neither temporary nor local, but, so to speak, endemic, con- 
stitutional, and national. 
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This was, in fact, McClure’s conception of news, or at least the sort of 
news a national monthly newspaper might properly publish. News in this 
sense was not something that happened merely, but something important 
that was going on; something that had a past and a future. Every news 
editor seeks to forecast expected events. McClure sought to forecast con- 
temporary history. News seems to arise out of the difference between 
what was expected and what actually happens. But history is interested 
in the connection and continuity of events, and news becomes history 
when it is recorded as an incident in a continuing historical process. 

At any rate, Steffens’ realistic accounts of municipal corruption were 
news, and the interest with which they were received by the general pub- 
lic clearly demonstrated that plain and positive statements of fact, with- 
out theoretic or party bias, are sometimes more effective in speeding up 
the political process and achieving political action than appeals to political 
principle or party loyalty. Muckraking became popular, both as an agen- 
cy of reform and as a means of increasing circulation. 

The exposures of the popular magazines stimulated interest, also, in the 
study of local conditions and were succeeded by the investigations of the 
social surveyors and the fact-findings of the bureaus of municipal research. 
In every case the purpose was, independently of the recognized political 
parties, to effect political and administrative reforms by what amounted 
to a kind of direct action, i.e. by arousing, informing and directing public 
opinion with reference to specific evils and without reference to party 
programs or political principles. 

Steffens was now, in a way, to become an expert in political pathology. 
He lectured extensively and was called into counsel wherever a liberal 
minority was seeking to overthrow the political bosses and to “‘re-estab- 
lish,” as they so frequently described it, “democratic government.” 

In the meantime, however, Steffens had made an important discovery. 
He found that when investigations were pushed far enough they invari- 
ably disclosed the fact that the “‘reformers’’—or at least the element in the 
community upon which the reformers relied for support—frequently had, 
notwithstanding their interest in reforms, a vested interest in the existing 
social order which was responsible for the conditions it was intended to 
reform. This was, indeed, to be expected in so far as the evils which the 
muckrakers exposed were, as already indicated, constitutional rather than 
temporary and local. In any case, Steffens was confirmed in a conviction 
which had been growing for some time, namely, that reform as ordinarily 
conceived was designed to patch up and preserve a social order that needed 
more drastic revision. What reformers wanted was to restore democ- 
racy”; what was needed was rather reconstruction. 
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It was at this time that Steffens began, as he says, “to play around with 
the radicals” and to interest himself in the activities of some of those 
little revolutionary sects, in which reformers take refuge when they have 
lost faith in the possibility, under conditions which an existing order im- 
poses, of immediate and effective political action. 

Steffens’ interest in revolutions seems, however, to have been that of an 
opportunist and a newspaper man rather than that of a doctrinaire, If 
there was a revolution coming, he wanted to be on the spot when it ar- 
rived. He was not concerned, apparently, as to its specific character, 
Any revolution would be interesting. So it happened that when, in Mex- 
ico first, and in Russia later, a revolution did break out, he was there, an 
intelligent and interested observer. His reports on these events are re- 
corded in his Autobiography. 

Steffens’ story covers a period in which Americans were beginning to 
think realistically in regard to their political and social problems. It re- 
veals, in the personal history of a single individual, the groping fashion in 
which a people, reared in the theocratic tradition of puritanism, have 
learned and are learning, to distinguish between the religious and secular 
aspects of life, between morals and politics, and to accept as a fact the 
existing relativity of moral standards. 

What seems to have intrigued Steffens from the first, in his observa- 
tions of actual politics, is the fact that “good’’ men frequently make 
“bad” politicians, while, on the other hand, a bad politician is often a 
first-rate man. 

What a man is seems to depend very much on what you expect of him, 
and if you are an idealist and expect a good deal of everyone—particularly 
of people in official positions—you are likely to have a very poor opinion 
of the people you find there. 

It was this paradox which first challenged Steffens’ attention when he 
was a boy in Sacramento that later started him on his pilgrimage to the 
European universities, seeking a scientific basis for ethics. The problem 
seems to have dogged him during all his subsequent career. “Politicians,” 
he says, “how I hated them—in the abstract.’’ It is usually the abstrac- 
tion that we hate, i.e., the individual in his representative and functional 
capacity. There was Big Bill Devery, for instance, who was chief of police 
when Steffens was a cub reporter in New York. 

“It was,” as Steffens remarked, ‘‘easy for Dr. Parkhurst and others to 
hate Devery. They never knew him.” 

Almost all the political bad men with whom Steffens became acquaint- 
ed turned out on closer acquaintance to be interesting, amiable, and some- 
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times able men—often a little puzzled, too, about their occupations and 
about the nature of the political system in which they had become 
involved. 

Acharitable interpretation of their cases might describe them as practi- 
cal men who were condemned to make a traditional and more or less 
sacred political system work, in a situation to which it was no longer 
adapted. 

It is not clear from the record that Steffens ever found a satisfactory 
answer to the problem that puzzled him. He does not seem, at least, to 
have found anywhere a scientific basis for ethics. What he has given us, 
in his Autobiography, is the record of his quest. That constitutes his con- 
tribution to the science of politics. 

Incidentally, his experience has made it clear that politics is a compli- 
cated and a secular affair; a subject that demands and requires study, not 
merely as a form of polity, but as a manifestation of human nature. In 
short, the assumption that politics is an arena in which the mystical 
struggle between good and evil takes place is not based on an adequate 
description of the political process. 


RoBert E. Park 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Negro Family in Chicago. By E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. xxv-+294. $3.00. 


The Free Negro Family. By E. FRANKLIN FRAzIER. Nashville: 
Fisk University Press, 1932. Pp. 75. 


In the first of these volumes the author’s purpose may be stated as an 
attempt to see the Negro family as a function of the historic experience 
and culture status of the Negro group. The early chapters of the volume 
give a partial and somewhat hasty review of the literature touching upon 
the sex and family life of the Negro people. This is followed by a review 
of the pertinent census statistics. But the census tables conceal rather 
than reveal the diversity of standards. The same thing is shown to be 
true even for a population as small as that in the Chicago area. In the 
main body of the research which follows, the chief Negro community of 
the city is divided into seven zones, extending from that lying just outside 
the business district of the city to that near its southern edge. It is then 
shown that, as one goes through the different zones from the center of the 
city toward its periphery, the mulattoes, the professional men, the mar- 
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ried men, and the owners of homes increase, while the southern-born, the 
illiterates, single men, criminals, unmarried mothers, and juvenile delip. 
quents decrease. 

The volume, which is something more as well as something less than its 
title suggests, concludes with a chapter on the growth of family tradition 
and one summarizing the methods and findings of the study. The book ig 

‘abundantly ballasted with charts, maps, and statistical tables. It is g 
competent and careful piece of investigation. 

The Free Negro Family is a less important contribution. It gives some 
account of the free Negro population prior to the Civil War together with 
anecdotal material of a biographical nature concerning a number of free 
Negro families. It does not deal, except incidentally, with the family life 
or family organization of the free Negro people. The author has not al- 
ways made the most of his materials. He fails, in some part at least, to 
maintain a consistently objective and critical attitude toward the up- 
differentiated body of fact, fiction, myth, and legend that makes upa 
family genealogy. This naive material furnishes valuable sociological 
data, but it does so only so long as the student is understandingly critical 
rather than naive toward it. 

E. B. REUTER 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Rural Russia under the Old Régime: A History of the Landlord-Peas- 
ant World and a Prologue to the Peasant Revolution of 1917. By 
GEeRoi TANQUARY RosBinson. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1932. Pp. viit+342. $4.00. 

This is a history of the Russian agrarian classes, chiefly to the period of 
the World War. A second volume, which is to follow, will take up the 
peasant during the revolution. The work is divided into twelve chapters, 
with a Glossary and an Appendix on landholding in European Russia in 
1877, 1905, and 1914. The work divides itself into three sections. The 
first eight chapters bring the peasant from the earliest historical periods 
down to the revolution of 1905. Chapters ix and x discuss the troubles of 
1905 and the influence these had upon the Russian agrarian policy. The 
last two chapters discuss the working-out of this new policy, known as 
“Stolypin’s reforms,” and leave us at the beginning of the late war. The 
Bibliography includes about five hundred titles, mostly in Russian. Pro- 
fessor Robinson has resided in Russia for several years and indicates from 
his careful use of bibliographic sources that he handles the language with 
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ease. Most of the important Russian works about this period are in- 
cluded. 

This work comes before the eyes of the sociologist as an integrated series 
of documented historical facts and as a philosophy of history or of social 
movements. The first phase is a matter of the technique of historical re- 
search and seeems to be well done. It is in the second phase that the au- 
thor is never exactly clear and leaves the reader in somewhat of a quan- 
dary. On page 2 he indicates that the revolution was prepared by the 
prologue of the past of the Russian people. On page rs it is implied that 
the burden of autocracy which fell upon the peasants was one of the parts 
of this prologue. However (p. 19 and earlier in the same chapter), he indi- 
cates that this revolution was but a part of a broad cyclic phenomenon at 
the other end of the first “time of troubles” of the Romanov family (1598- 
1613). On page 26, “enserfing the peasantry” again appears as one of the 
fundamental factors in the revolution. This same is also implied by the 
picture of whipping on page 28, by the last sentence on page 33, and the 
first on page 34. The picture of “‘the landlord’s harem” on page 54 some- 
what implies the same idea again. On pages 64 and 65, one is led to be- 
lieve that the revolution was but the end result of the rising of the peasant 
class, the original movement of which is supposed to have started by the 
emancipation. On page 94 and in all of chapter vi, the theme changes 
slightly, and one is led to believe that the growth of population in relation- 
ship to natural resources was the fundamental cause. In later pages the 
idea of an uneconomic agriculture is brought into the picture. Compared 
with Asiatic peasant peoples, the area of land tilled by the average family 
is large, but the methods of cultivation seem exceedingly crude. Com- 
pared with Europe and America, of course. the area is small. In further 
chapters, it is suggested that the revolution was influenced by the amount 
of land in the hands of nobles, by the increasing burden of taxes upon the 
peasant, and by their low economic situation generally. The idea of radi- 
cal propaganda is introduced preceding page 144, but at this particular 
point this idea seems to be rejected in favor of the economic interpretation. 
On page 155 the author indicates that he is using the words “cause and 
effect” in history in their traditional sense but suggests that the relation- 
ships cannot be worked out because of “‘varying and partly contradictory 
testimony.”’ On page 174 it is indicated for 1905 that a crop failure in two- 
thirds of the fifty European guberniias played an important part in incit- 
ing the revolution. Following page 191 the “autocratic” formula comes 
back into the picture. On page 208 the cylical theory of the relationship 
between the movements of social classes and revolutions is implied again 
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but here a new factor comes into play, that of the sc. propelling results of 
great social change. The eleventh chapter comes to the conclusion that 
the economic conditions of the peasant were improved in the decade fol- 
lowing the revolution of 1905, that individualization and social change 
increased, but that still surplus land was left out of control but under 
sight of the peasant. The twelfth chapter suggests that rental charges 
were responsible factors because ‘the conditions which existed during the 
later pre-war years were not notably different from those which helped to 
bring on the Revolution of 1905.’’ There was no urban outlet for the ex- 
cess population. The agricultural laborers were not permitted to go ona 
strike (p. 248). Indirect taxes were excessive. At the conclusion one is 
told that if there is any logic in the motions of history the causes of the 
revolution of 1905 were the same as those of 1917 since there had been no 
important changes in the situation of the peasant. But on page 264 op- 
posite evidence is presented because the local agrarian disturbances de- 
clined between 1910 and 1914. One is left at the end without a definite 
answer to the whole problem. 

One cannot determine clearly whether the author distinguishes clearly 
between the ordinary course of history and the “causes” of the catastroph- 
ic events in that course. He implies many sides to the course of history, 
but never does he say clearly that many explanations exist or show the 
relative value of any particular factor. It is possible that he is not going 
to explain the revolution but is merely setting up a background for the 
interpretation of peasant behavior during this particular period. If so, he 
has done well, but in the opinion of the reviewer, should state his purposes 
more clearly. These remarks should not be taken as criticism of this ex- 
cellent work but rather as questions which it raises in the mind of the 
reviewer. If the second volume is of the same caliber as the first, the re- 
viewer feels that the two volumes will be very worth while to those inter- 
ested in the history and background of modern Russia. 


CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Rural Community. By DwicHt SANDERSON. New York: Ginn 

& Co., 1932. Pp. ix+723. $4.40. 

For the use of students, particularly of graduate rank, there is a striking 
lack of well-organized treatises in several important subdivisions of the 
field of rural sociology. Among these are the provinces of the farm family, 
rural population, rural social psychology, and the history of rural social 
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thought. It is because of such a situation that Sanderson’s The Rural 
Community is an especially welcome addition to rural sociological litera- 
ture. The volume is an impressive one; and, evidently, is the result of an 
enormous amount of painstaking labor over a period of years since 1921, 
at which time the first draft of the manuscript is reported to have been 
prepared. Subsequent years of further refinement of materials has been 
achieved through their use with several classes of graduate students at 
Cornell University. The objective of the book “has been to secure a 
knowledge of the forces and principles which influence the formation, per- 
sistence and decline of various types of rural locality groups.” This it 
does better than any other volume in existence, though the author mod- 
estly regards his effort as “but an introduction to a large field of investiga- 
tion, the tools for which we are just beginning to fashion.” 

Sanderson’s book is much more analytical than the earlier one of the 
same title by Newell L. Sims, the latter purporting to be very largely a 
book of readings. Undoubtedly, as a comparison of the two books will 
show, Sanderson’s study owes considerable to Sims, particularly in the 
arrangement of subject matter. Rural sociologists generally will welcome 
this new volume of Sanderson, but everyone who reads it will wish that 
quotations (included “‘because they state the points under consideration 
much better than the writer could and with the authority of the special 
investigator’) made up a less formidable part of its totality. In the hands 
of a skilful teacher, however, what will prove an almost insuperable bar- 
rier to the general reader may well greatly enhance the value of the book 
as a text. 


WILSON GEE 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Rural Government: Proceedings of the Fourteenth American Country 
Life Conference. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. 
164. $2.00. 


The document, containing the speeches and papers of thirty authors, 
while neither a logical nor a comprehensive treatise on rural government, 
probably contains the greatest contribution yet made in this field. It was 
about thirty years ago that Ambassador Bryce said the weakest spot in 
American government was our city government. It was just after this 
that Lincoln Steffens wrote his book on The Shame of the Cities. No one 
has written a book on “The Shame of the Countries,’ but for a decade or 
more there has been developing a conviction and evidence to back it that 
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the weakest spot in American government is to be found in county govern. 
ment. The American Country Life Association, aware of this fact, chose 
“Rural Government”’ as the topic of its 1931 Conference. This book con- 
tains the proceedings of that Conference and is the fourteenth in a series, 

Much of the material is presented in small print, thus presenting a 
volume of materials sufficient to fill a normal book of about two hundred 
and fifty pages. It sweeps the whole field from general and theoretical 
considerations to the concrete findings of specific research. It is, there- 
fore, historical, analytical, practical, and theoretical in its treatment. It 
contains papers by former Governor Frank O. Lowden and President- 
Elect Franklin D. Roosevelt; articles on taxation by an economist and a 
state-tax commissioner; articles on county-government organization and 
administration by political scientists, economists, and sociologists; and 
discussions of such specific functions of local government as health, wel- 
fare, and education by responsible commissioners and superintendents of 
these departments and divisions of state governments. The relation of 
federal aid to rural government is discussed by an outstanding economist. 
There are at least six papers that present the findings of detailed research in 
the fields of public welfare, co-operation between villages and farmers, 
and county-government structure and functions. There are two papers on 
rural government in the Orient. 

While it is not a textbook, those teaching and studying local govern- 
ment in colleges, clubs, or discussion groups will probably find in this vol- 
ume the most complete and up-to-date materials and opinions to be found 
in any one document in existence. 


C. TAYLOR 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Rural Sociology. The Family-Farm Institution. By Roy HINMAN 
Hoimes. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1932. Pp. 
xili+416. $3.00. 

As its subtitle indicates, this book deals with rural life from the stand- 
point of the family-farm institution, with the emphasis on the farm. This 
forms the first half of the book. Other chapters deal with the “Rural 
Community,” “Communication,” ‘“The Rural School,” “Vocational Edu- 
cation,” “Adult Education,” “Religion and the Church,” “Rural Health,” 
“Art and Recreation,” “Relations between Agricultural and Non-agricul- 
tural Populations,” and ends—in an orthodox manner—with a chapter on 
“Progress.” These latter chapters deal chiefly with what ought to be 
rather than with an analysis of what is. 

Holmes seems to have little hope for the family farm under the present 
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economic system, and he has much justification for such a position. Yet 
he says that “the small farmer may continue to live on his farm indefinite- 
ly and carry on his business without making a profit from the enterprise” 
(p. 25). This is true if he means without a profit as labor income, but if he 
means merely cash profit, then it is obviously impossible, for he later (p. 
128) shows that the farmer secures only 43 per cent of his goods from the 
farm. In general, the author seems to feel that the family farm must be a 
self-sufficient institution, using the labor of the wife and children, and 
that it is incompatible with a higher standard of living and rural progress. 
He doubts whether the farming population by itself can achieve much in 
the way of true progress (p. 406) and points out that “the condition of the 
less privileged classes, both rural and urban, in America is very largely the 
responsibility of the whole society.” For broadening the outlook of city 
students the book has much to commend it; to rural students it will not 
give much new insight into rural life. It is characterized by broad general- 
izations and seems to depend largely on Cooley’s method of “sympathetic 
introspection,”’ as, for example, in his chapter on “Mental Characteristics 
of Agriculturists,” a topic upon which there is little if any factual evi- 


dence. DwIGHTtT SANDERSON 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Social Economics of Agriculture. By WILSON GEE. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. x+696. $3.60. 

I believe this is the first book of the title on a national scale to be pub- 
lished. The writer has given a course of the sort on North Dakota for 
thirteen years. It has the advantage of introducing economic considera- 
tions commonly debarred from sociology and “social” factors technically 
left out of economics. But it gets in some governmental factors not covered 
in the title. 

This volume embraces chapters on the ‘“‘Agricultural Problem,” “Eco- 
nomic Considerations,” ‘Social Factors,” ““Farmers’ Organization,” “Po- 
litical Problems,” and ‘‘Rural Institutions.” 

The matter is competent, the workmanship is excellent, and the de- 
velopment of thought is timely and useful. The only considerable criti- 
cism one might make consists chiefly of its omissions. Take these for 
samples: What is a satisfactory farmer’s standard of living and method 
of determination (this has been discussed) ; critical position of villages due 
to heavy and widespread losses of population; omission of international 
causes of farmers’ economic plight; anachronistic and vestigial character 


of township government. J. M. GrttetrTe 
UNIVERSITY OF NortTH DAKOTA 
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Social Pathology. By JoHN Lewis GiLtin. New York: Century 

Co., 1933. Pp. ix+612. $3.75. 

Into the well-documented but ill-defined field of social pathology there 
has come another book. Professor Gillin is not a stranger in this realm, 
but in Social Pathology he has made “an attempt to treat social maladjust- 
ments in a framework of sociological theory.”’ His new book is divided 
into five parts: (I) ‘Pathology of the Individual,” (II) ‘Pathology of 
Domestic Relations,” (III) “Pathology of Social Organization,” (IV) 
“Breakdown of Economic Relationships,” and (V) “Pathology of Cultural 
Relations.” Such an outline represents a real innovation in this field. 

Parts I and IV depart least from conventional treatment. In Part II 
attention is given to disruption of the family as a group, but the “criteria 
of pathology” are effects on individuals. Part III might well have been 
called the break-up of social systems or conflict and confusion in deriva- 
tive groups. Part V deals with the “pathology of religion,” the break- 
down of moral standards, and delinquency. 

This book is a real contribution toward a truly sociological analysis of 
the destruction of social relations, groups, and institutions. Who will take 
the next step? 


STUART A. QUEEN 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Our Times: The United States 1900-1925, Vol. IV. The War Begins, 
1909-1914. By MARK SULLIVAN. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1932. Pp. xx+629. $3.75. 

Mark Sullivan set the pace for lively journalistic history. It has gained 
increasing popularity not only in his hands but also in those of other able 


practitioners such as Mr. Allen, author of the deservedly popular Only 
Yesterday. 


Mr. Sullivan has already completed three volumes on trends in Amer- 


ican politics and culture since the close of the nineteenth century. The. 
present volume deals with the period from the inauguration of Taft to: 


the outbreak of the World War. 

In this volume Mr. Sullivan gives even less attention than in the earlier 
ones to politics. While he does treat fairly thoroughly the split between 
Roosevelt and Taft, the larger part of the book is devoted to the changes in 
American technology, manners, and customs between the days of the 
“strenuous life” and the outbreak of the World War. Among the more 
important matters covered are the rise of the automobile age, the progress 
in mass production, the increasing popularity of dancing, the building of 
libraries with the support of Mr. Carnegie, and the evolution of recreation 
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and amusements in the years preceding the war. Most important here, 
perhaps, was the rise of the movie. 

Mr. Sullivan’s catholicity of interest and tolerance are well illustrated 
by the fact that he gives over ten pages to the coming of Freudianism to 
America and to its effect upon American thought and life. This is certain- 
ly something for a highly respectable 100 per cent Republican journalist. 
While Mr. Sullivan must be regarded as primarily a chronicler of the sur- 
face of American life, he has no close rivals in executing this type of vivid 
journalistic history. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
New SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Family Origins and Other Studies. By J. Horace Rounp. Edited witha 
Memoir and Bibliography by Witi1Am Pace, F.S.A. New York: 
Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1930. Pp. Ixxiv+ 303. $8.50. 

The title of this book will have to many readers an ethnological flavor and 
seem to promise matter of general interest to the sociologist. This is not the 


case. Its chief interest will be to the student of English history who has a special 
taste for genealogy. It seems to be minutely and industriously worked out. 


JoHN DoLLaRD 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


Influence of Social and Economic Factors on the Health of the School Child. 
By RAYMOND FRANZEN. School Health Research Monograph, No. IV. 
New York: American Child Health Association, 1932. Pp. 144. 


Complex statistical methods are described, particularly to correct health ob- 
servations from different states for differences resulting from socio-economic 
factors. The residual rates so obtained are used to evaluate the effectiveness of 
school health-teaching and hygienic procedures. Sociologists may question the 
validity of the items which are included under the caption ‘Socio-economic 
Measures.” 


RutTH SHONLE CAVAN 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


A Collection of Nationality Laws of Various Countries as Contained in Con- 
stitutions, Statutes and Treaties. Edited by RicHarp W. FLournoy, 
Jr., and Mantey O. Hupson. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1929. Pp. xxit+776. $4.00. 

This is a very useful compilation of the laws of some seventy-eight jurisdic- 
tions regarding citizenship. The notes and bibliographies are invaluable for 
those who are studying comparative citizenship but no attempt has been made 
to interpret the materials. 

F. GOSNELL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts in this issue were prepared, under the direction of Clarence E, Glick 
and a member of the editorial staff, by Jerome A. Connor, R. O. Lang, A. Lindesmith, 
Joseph D. Lohman, M. H. Phelps, Margaret L. Plumley, Mary C. Schauffler, E. A, 
Shils, and F. L. Weller. Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classi- 
fication in the March issue of this Journal. 


I. HUMAN NATURE AND PERSONALITY 


27. McELWEE, EDNA W. A Study of Mechanical Ability and Homogeneous 
Grouping. Journal of Juvenile Research, XVI, No. 4 (October, 1932), 304-9.—Three 
groups of boys and girls of the same chronological age, but representing three levels of 
intelligence, were given tests of mechanical ability. The range of mechanical ability was 
similar for each group, and there were no significant differences in the percentage of 
overlapping in mechanical ability. Three groups of boys and girls of the same chrono- 
logical age, but representing three levels of mechanical ability, were given tests of read- 
ing attainment. There was greater variation in the range of reading attainment of the 
children whose mechanical ability was below average. The highest scores in reading at- 
tainment were made by the group whose mechanical ability was above the average, 
The present plan of homogeneous classification appears, therefore, to be inadequate, 
To solve the problem it would be necessary to reclassify the children for each subject 
in the curriculum. (I, 1; I, 3).—J. A. C. 


28. HARRIS, A. J.. REMMERS, H. H., and ELLISON, C.E. The Relation between 
Liberal and Conservative Attitudes in College Students, and Other Factors. Journal 
Social Psychology, III, No. 3 (August, 1932), 320-36.—Harper’s Social Study and a 
questionnaire were given to a psychology class at Purdue University, consisting chiefly 
of Sophomores. The liberal students (as indicated by the test) tend to be less religious, 
more intelligent, to believe more in evolution, and to be more independent in their 
politics than the general run of students. The test revealed also that sociology students 
were more liberal than the class in psychology, that women have a greater tendency to 
be governed by parents in their political opinions, and that a student’s own estimate of 
his liberalism is very unreliable. (I, 2).—M. H. P. 


29. REUSSER, J. L. Personal Attitudes of Delinquent Boys. Jour. Juv. Research, 
XVII, No. 1 (January, 1933), 19-34.—The Personal Attitudes Test for Younger Boys was 
given to a group of delinquent boys and to a group of non-delinquents. The delinquent 
boys were more critical of the attitudes of the average boy, felt themselves more differ- 
ent from the average boy, and had a higher mean score in the feeling of superiority than 
the non-delinquent boys. The attitudes of delinquents from rural sections deviated 
more from those of the non-delinquent than did the attitudes of delinquents from urban 

opulations. The personal attitudes of delinquent boys were not changed by residence 
in an institution. (I, 2; VIII, 2).—J. A. C. 


30. ROBINSON, EDWARD S. Are Radio Fans Influenced? Survey, LX VIII, No. 
15 (November 1, 1932), 546-47.—A group of 419 persons scattered in fifteen states were 
tested before and after having heard four certain speeches on unemployment. Changes 
in opinion were compared with changes in opinion of a control group. Listening to the 
talks increased the number of favorable judgments, decreased the frequency of — 
and had little effect on rejections. There was little change of any kind in the con 
group. Those ideas spread most readily which are already well established in the group. 
(I, 2; VU, 8).—M. C. S. 
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31. FELDER, JEAN G. Some Factors Determining the Nature and Frequency of 
Anger and Fear Outbreaks in Preschool Children. Jour. Juv. Research, XVI, No. 4 
(October, 1932), 278-90.—The major purpose of this investigation, involving a study 
of thirteen individuals, was to determine the general form and relative frequency of fear 
and anger outbreaks in the indoor and outdoor play of children between the ages of three 
and five. Behavior was classified as “fear” in situations having a danger meaning and 
stimulating an adjustment of escape; an emotional adjustment of attack was classified 
as “anger.” The data give evidence favoring the outdoor situations when anal 
both from the standpoint of the individual subjects and from the standpoint of the 
group. The four main causes of the resolution of the anger outbreaks were the same in 
both environments. They were: (1) force of competition, (2) ignoring, (3) intervention 
of the observer, and (4) realization of the failure of the method involved. (I, 3).— 
J. A. C. 


32. LEVY, JOHN. Conflicts of Cultures and Children’s Maladjustments. Mental 
Hygiene, XVII, No. 1 (January, 1933), 41~50.—Personality problems often arise when 
a child who is well adjusted in one cultural situation is placed in avery different cultural 
environment. Differences in language, manners, sex-training, discipline, and ideals rep- 
resented by the different cultures are important factors in the cases of maladjusted 
children. Only by giving the child a new background of experience can we fit him for 
responsibility in a system of mores different from the one into which he was born. (I, 
4).—M. L. P. 


II. THE FAMILY 


33. HILL, NORAH. Joint Family System in India. Family, XIII, No. 9 (January, 
1933), 308-10.—The joint family system is gradually disappearing in India’s villages but , 
not in the rural areas, where go per cent of the population live. The joint family system 
is closely bound up with Hindu laws of inheritance, under which property is divided 
equally among sons. Economically, it provides for all of its members and thus saves 
many from destitution and charity. This is significant where many millions live so near 
the subsistence level. (II, 2)—M. C. S. 


34. HOPKINS, PRYNS. The Psychology of the Family. Sociological Review, 
XXIV, No. 2 (April—July, 1932), 174-81.—It is the libidinous impulses which come 
into play in marriage. The premarital period is returning to a natural condition of 
moderate promiscuity owing to the decay of religion, spread of contraception, changed 
education, and economic facilitation. Monogamy is much the best form for the marital 
period and as a natural form is based best upon affection and not compulsion. Children 
under these changing conditions require loving guidance, rather than discipline, by two 
parents united in fidelity without tension. (II, 3).—J. D. L. 


V. POPULATION AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


35. KISER, C. V. Fertility of Social Classes in Various Types of Communities of 
the East North Central States in 1900. Journal of the American Statistical Association, 
XXVII, No. 180 (December, 1932), 371-82.—In the four social classes based on occu- 
pation of the husband—professional, business, skilled, and unskilled—for each type of 
community (Chicago, moderately urban, village, and rural) it was found that there was 
an inverse association between fertility and social status. With the exception of that of 
unskilled laborers living in moderately urban and village communities, the fertility rate 
of each non-rural class was lower than that of the farm owners, the least fertile rural 
class. (V, 1).—R. O. L. 


36. EXLEY, H. J. Infantile Mortality in Australia, 1906-1930. Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society, XCV, No. 4 (1932), 684-94.—Next to New Zealand, Australia has 
the lowest infant mortality rate in the world, owing to the influences of seasons, tropical 
areas, and the well-developed program of child welfare. Male infant mortality is higher 
than female throughout the commonwealth. A steadily decreasing infant mortality 
rate is predicted, but the rate of decrease will tend to slacken. (V, 1).—R. O. L. 
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37- DORN, H. F. The Effect of Allocation of Non-resident Deaths upon Official 
Mortality Statistics. Jour. Amer. Stat. Assoc., XXVII, No. 180 (December, 1932) 
401-12.—Official statistics are often published in forms that make them of little value 
for research purposes or that ont 2 misrepresent the actual situation. Many dis. 
crepancies between the recorded and resident rates appear, particularly with regard to 
size of community, age classes, and nativity. Conclusions drawn from recorded mortal. 


ity statistics when comparing areas smaller than states as a whole are unreliable. (V, 
1).—R. O. L. 


38. SPILLER, G. Francis Galton on Hereditary Genius (Part II). Sociol. Rey, 
XXIV, No. 2 (April—July, 1932), 155-64.—Galton’s eugenic theories may be refuted on 
the following bases: (1) insufficient data to uphold his theory that genius is a consequent 
of selective mating; (2) misstatement of the facts in regard to the noteworthiness of 
certain relatives of distinguished men and the failure to account for a monstrous num- 
ber of exceptions; and (3) illogical reasoning as to the possibilities of breeding high abil. 
ity considering that “contemporary primitives” have the same native equipment as 
civilized man. The problem of genius and of all mental improvement must be reformu- 
lated so as to give narrower bounds to the rdéle of natural or artificial selection and to 
extend the emphasis upon the learning-from-others factor. (V, 2; V, 3).—J. D. L. 


39. HUNTINGTON, ELLSWORTH. Climate and City Growth. Survey, LXVIII, 
No. 13 (October 1, 1932), 445-49.—The automobile has made possible a new type of 
city—the widely spread city made up of suburbs, towns, and villages. The growth of 
vast, crowded cities has reached its zenith. In the past, sources of raw materials, 
markets, and transportation have determined city sites; in the future, they will be 
determined by optimum conditions conducive to human efficiency. Of all environmen- 
tal factors affecting efficiency, climate ranks first. Consequently the new widespread 
cities will be found on the North Atlantic Coast, on the shores of the Great Lakes and 
adjacent regions, and on a narrow mild strip of the Pacific Coast. (V, 4; V, 5).—M.C.S. 


40. BAKER, O. E. Food and Folks from the Hinterland. Survey, LXVIII, No. 13 
(October 1, 1932), 450-54.—Transportation and commercialization of agriculture have 
liberated the cities from dependence upon their own hinterland for food. Mechanization 
of agriculture has greatly reduced the number of people needed to produce food for 
the cities. The cities are becoming increasingly dependent upon the surplus population 
from the rural areas to maintain themselves. These people will come from regions of 
ng to fair soils; the food for the cities will come from the regions of rich soils. There 

as been a marked increase in part-time farming since 1920. (V, 4; V, 5).—M. C.S. 


41. PARKER, H. J. H. The Independent Worker and the Small Family Business. 
Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., XCV, No. 3 (1932), 531-45.—The “‘multiple store” of Liverpool 
is not extinguishing the small-shop or independent workers who gain their living in the 
suburban community of Merseyside. The earnings of the self-employer are still as high 
as the master-craftsman; the self-employer uses the charities and social services less 
than the average of occupational groups. The small-family business maintains its hold 
in the economic life of the community by virtue of its being able to use the free services 
of members of the family for various parts of the day. (V, 5).—R. O. L. 


42. ARONOVICI, CAROL. Let the Cities Perish. Survey, LX VIII, No. 13 (October 
1, 1932), 437-41.—Metropolitan planning which aims to keep people within municipal 
taxing limits is a form of organized parasitism. A study of such planning reveals that its 
object is to keep all expansion subservient to the metropolitan center. Such planning 
does not provide for reconstructing the city in harmony with new social trends in 
which work and leisure, civil and cultural advance, will replace economic and industrial 
functionalism of the past. Regional in contrast to metropolitan planning aims at the 
integration of all the communities within a natural area, so that community life may be 
developed along lines consistent with the potentialities of a mechanical civilization and 
in harmony with the newly gained leisure. (V, 5).—M. C. S. 


43. STARKEY, OTIS P. Cities Built on Sand. Survey, LX VIII, No. 13 (October 1, 
1932), 460-63.—Regional planning must give adequate consideration to the geographic 
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basis of settlement, to changes in population, and to standard of living. Some modern 
geographers speak of the “human-use”’ region rather than the natural region. This new 
concept is based on a changing human community with changing relationships to the 
environment rather than on static natural boundaries. (V, 5; V, 4).—M. C. S. 


VII. SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


44. BECKER, HOWARD, and BRUNER, DAVID K. Some Aspects of Taboo and 
Totemism. Jour. Soc. Psychol., III, No. 3 (August, 1932), 337-53.—The principle of 
ambivalence and the mechanisms of displacement and substitution may be employed 
in explaining totem and taboo without accepting the Freudian explanation completely. 
Only very few members of the tribe may be neurotic but the symptoms of these few 
provide the basis for their status as priests, medicine men, etc. The priest enforces 
those taboos representing his own compulsions in the whole group, in order to avoid the 
temptations set by the behayior of others. Other neurotic priests, through the mecha- 
nism of displacement, add the totemic factor, which becomes integrally related with 
taboo in setting up the craditional sacrificial rites of the group. (VII, 1).—M. H. P. 


45. CRAWFORD, O. G. S. The Dialectical Process in the History of Science. 
Sociol. Rev., XXIV, No. 2 (April—July, 1932), 165-73.—The dialectical process between 
brain and tool has brought the human brain to its present state of development. Con- 
stant interaction between the two is necessary to create science. (VII, 1; VII, 7).— 
J.D. L. 


46. STERNHEIM, ANDRIESS. Zum Problem der Freizeitgestaltung (The Leisure- 
Time Problem).— Zeitschrift fiir Sozial forschung, I, No. 3 (1932), 336-55.—A shorter 
workday has given the workers more leisure time. Sports, gardening, the cinema, and 
the radio have attracted most workers but these and most other forms of leisure-time 
employment require but slight intellectual exertion. (VII, 8; VI, 4).—E. A. S. 


VIII. SOCIAL PROBLEMS, SOCIAL PATHOLOGY, AND 
SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


47- MALLER, J. B. The Trend of Juvenile Delinquency in New York. Jour. Juv. 
Research, XVII, No. 1 (January, 1933), 11-18.—Juvenile delinquency in New York 
City has decreased from an average of 8,500 cases per year during the first decade of 
the century to 6,407 per year during the past decade. Besides the actual decrease in 
delinquency, the delinquency rate per 1,000 children of court age (six to fifteen) dropped 
from 12.1 to 5.9. The number of delinquent boys has decreased, but there has been an 
increase in the number of delinquent girls. (VIII, 2).—J. A. C. 


48. HOSTETTER, GORDON L. Gangsterized Industry. Survey, LXIX, No. 1 
(January, 1933), 16-17.—A tremendous increase in insurance rates indicates the mount- 
ing costs of crime. The crux of the situation is that crime has been politically protected. 
(VIII, 2).—F. L. W. 


49. McCLURE, W. E. Intelligence of 600 Juvenile Delinquents. Jour. Juv. Re- 
search, XVII, No. 1 (January, 1933), 35-43.—The average I.Q. for the six hundred 
delinquents studied is 79.34, or 80.03 for the boys and 77.27 for the girls. Of the boys, 
21.84 per cent are feeble-minded, and of the girls 32.9 per cent. The colored delinquents 
have a slightly lower mean I.Q. than the total group. Boys charged with running away 
have the highest 1.Q. (86.55). Boys charged with stabbing, holdup, and assault have 
the lowest I.Q. (75.00). Girls charged with incorrigibility have a similar score. Those 
charged with immorality have a slightly higher score. Of the girls 1.80 per cent and 
of the boys 0.69 per cent are superior. (VIII, 2; VIII, 4).—J. A. C. 


50. CORREVONT, ANN M., and EARLE, H. Prevention of Delinquency from 
the Community Approach. Jour. Juv .Research, XVII, No. 1 (January, 1933), 54-61.— 
In Muncie, Indiana, a community program, centering around the school, was developed 
for the isolated northeastern part of the city. An adjustment was made in the conven- 
tional school procedure to meet the vocational, recreational, and health needs of the 
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children. A decrease in delinquency, an increase in school attendance, and a higher 
community morale resulted. (VIII, 2).—J. A. C. 

51. SCHULTZ, DR. BRUNO. Der Fall Sylvester Matuska (The Case of Sylvester 
Matuska). Archiv fiir Kriminologie, XCI, Nos. 3-4 (September—October, 1932), 127~. 
58.—Better international machinery is needed for the prosecution of international 
criminals. This need is demonstrated in the case of Sylvester Matuska, an international 
train-wrecker, whose apprehension and trial in one country delayed and hampered his 
trial in two other countries. (VIII, 2).— A. L. 


52. MONKMOLLER, DR. Zur Psychologie eines Mérders: Der Fall Hopp (On 
the Psychology of a Murderer: The Case of Hopp). Archiv fiir Kriminol., XC, Nos, 
5-6 (May-June, 1932), 196-231.—The complete removal of the death penalty may 
actually become an inciting cause of more serious crime in the case of some individuals, 
The case of Hopp is an illustration. (VIII, 2).— A. L. 


53. JONES, VERNON. Relation of Economic Depression to Delinquency, Crime 
and Drunkenness in Massachusetts. Jour. Soc. Psychol., III, No. 3 (August, 1932), 
259-82.—In a statistical study of the relationships between crime in Massachusetts and 
the larger swings of the business cycle it was found that the number of arrests for theft 
increased markedly in the period from 1928 to 1931; that violations of the motor- 
vehicle law have in general decreased with unemployment; and that juvenile delin- 
quency has decreased during the present depression in contrast with its positive corre- 
lation with changes in the unemployment index during the years 1920-28. (VIII, 2).— 
M. £. 


54. AN EX-CONVICT. Die Disziplinarstrafe in der modernen Strafanstalt (Disci- 
plinary Punishment in the Modern Prison). Archiv. fiir Kriminol., XC, Nos. 5-6 
(May-June, 1932), 242-45.—Punishment that aims to reform requires a knowledge of 
the psychology of the one to be punished. To avoid the danger of embittering the 
prisoner, he must be made to feel that the punishment he receives is only the objective 
and the inevitable result of his own behavior. Such an objective is reached, not by 
less discipline, but by more purposeful discipline. Such discipline would produce respec 
for the authorities and make education and reform a possibility. (VIII, 2).— A. L. 


55. SEN, PROSANTO KUMAR. Das indische Strafrecht und seine Strafrechts- 
theorie (Criminal Law and Theory of Criminal Law in India). Archiv fiir Kriminol., 
XC, Nos. 5-6 (May-June, 1932), 232-36.—The main difference between Indian and 
German criminal law is that in Germany the law is based on the principle of retaliation 
or revenge while Indian criminal law is based on the principle of deterrence. The idea 
of revenge is altogether foreign to it. Reform is a secondary matter in both countries. 
(VIII, 2).— A. L. 


56. WARBASSE, JAMES P. Consumers of Medical Services. Survey, LXIX, No.1 
(January, 1933), 3-4.—Satisfactory medical service has been rather difficult for the 
ordinary citizen to secure. The concentration of medical specialists has been one solu- 
tion. In some areas, community medical service has been organized. (VIII, 3).— 


57. TERHUNE, WILLIAM B. Individual Mental Hygiene. Mental Hygiene, 
XVII, No. 1 (January, 1933), 10-20.—Mental hygiene, from the personal standpoint, 
is the science and art of thinking, feeling, and acting in such a way as to increase the 
health and efficiency of the individual. The basic underlying concept of mental hygiene 
is adaptation, which takes place on four levels—the reflexive, the instinctive, the intelli- 
gent, and the idealistic. To achieve complete integration it is necessary to go beyond 
the reflexive and instinctive levels to the intelligent and idealistic phases of judgment. 
(VIII, 4; I, 4).—M. L. P. 


58. STRECKER, EDWARD. Everyday Psychology of the Normal Child. Mental 
Hygiene, XVII, No. 1 (January, 1933), 65-81.—The chief purpose of mental develop- 
ment of the child is to give him the opportunity to make eg cna a workable per- 
sonality so that the conditions of adult life may be satisfactorily met. The psychological 
potentials of the child can be eventually fitted together into a rounded and smoothly 
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functioning personality only if the potentials have succeeded in finding in the environ- 
ment what they needed. (VIII, 4; I, 3).—M. L. P. 


s9. ALEXANDER, FRANZ. Contributions of Psychological Factors in Anti-social 
Behavior. Family, XIII, No. 5 (July, 1932), 142-45.—Statistical studies contribute 
nothing to the etiology of antisocial behavior except what we already know by common 
sense. Complete analysis must consist in simultaneous study of both the social and the 
psychological factors. The most obscure problem—that of the nature of the selective 
principle according to which the environmental influences work—can only be solved by 
psychiatry. Whether or not an individual will be influenced in the criminal sense in a 
given environment depends upon his character trends, which are determined by con- 
stitutional, dispositional, and family influences. The same family experience may pro- 
duce a neurotic or a criminal. The basic character of the instinctual life must be one of 
the factors responsible for the fact that similar emotional conflicts result in criminality 
in one case and in neurosis in another. (VIII, 4; 1, 4).—M. C. S. 


60. WILLIAMS, TOM A. The Common Principle in Differing Psychotherapeutics. 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXVII, No. 2 (July-September, 1932), 
105-10.—The fact that Christian science, Vedantic philosophy, and various forms of 
psychoanalysis frequently result in cures suggests that there is in all these methods a 
common element. This element does not differ in principle from the conditioned reflex 
as formulated by Pavlow. The principle suggested here is that of associating with use- 
ful activities, wl:ich very often means social relationships, the pleasurable feelings for 
which the patient has substituted some distressing emotion. Psychoanalysis sets up 
strawmen in its complex inductions regarding the réle of sexuality, and though the 
removal of the bogy may convince the patient, it does not bring about the re-education 
of the patient’s tendencies, which is the only permanent cure. (VIII, 4;1, 4).—M. H. P. 


IX. THEORY AND METHODS 


61. HINCKLEY, E. D. The Influence of Individual Opinion on Construction of an 
Attitude Scale. Jour. Soc. Psychol., III, No. 3 (August, 1932), 283-96.—The problem 
of this study was to construct a scale for the measurement of attitudes toward the 
Negro and to determine the extent to which the scale is influenced by the bias of the 
subjects used in its construction. Three groups of subjects (a northern and southern 
white group and a Negro group) arranged 114 statements of opinion concerning the 
social position of the Negro in a scale according to the extent that they favor the Negro. 
A comparison of these three sets of scales showed that any scale of attitudes carefully 
constructed according to Thurstone’s method would not be influenced in its measuring 
function by the attitudes of the subjects used in its construction. (IX, 2).—M. H. P. 


62. LEONG, Y. S. A Comparative Study of the Indexes of Production. Jour. 
Amer. Stat. Assoc., XXVII, No. 179 (September, 1932), 256-69.—A problem for 
sociologists has been which index for “business conditions” to use when correlating 
trends in social phenomena with trends in business. Four indexes of production are 
compared, and the correspondence is so very close that the slight discrepancies which 
do —_ en indexes are not significant enough to be of much importance. (IX, 2). 
—R. O. L. 


63. GINSBURG, MORRIS. History and Sociology. Philosophy, VII, No. 28 
(October, 1932), 431-45.—The notion that sociology and history differ in that the one 
seeks knowledge of the universal and the other of the particular cannot be substantiated 
in view of the actual practice of sociologists and historians. Although Tréltsch rightly 
insists that history start with concrete entities rather than with primary elements, it is 
hard to see that the concepts it works with (e.g., the Renaissance) are arrived.at differ- 
ently from those of the natural sciences. These complicated historical concepts, if of 
value, must be framed through detailed analysis of the forces involved rather than 
through subjective, intuitional methods. Generality and individuality are not mutu- 
ally exclusive terms that represent the two poles of method—historical and scientific. 
In all sciences it is through the particular that the universal is discerned, and the social 
sciences, especially, must be constantly making use of the comparative method. The 
difference between the sociologist and the historian is reduced to one of emphasis. The 
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primary interest of the one is the discovery of the general laws and of the other the re. 
construction of the way in which events have actually occurred. (IX, 5).—M. H, P. 


64. RUGARLI, S. La previsione sociologica (Sociological Prediction). Rivista dj 
sociologia, Anno VI, Ser. II, No. 1 (November—December, 1932), 1-25.—The important 
problem of control of social conduct rests upon the possibility of prediction. Sociol 
has as yet not presented any valid procedure of prediction, although certain brilliant, 
intuitive attempts have been made in the past. Neither synthesis nor analysis are 
sufficient alone. The model must be the methods of the physical sciences as emplo 
in astronomy and mechanics. Reality itself can never be predictable, but it can be ap- 
proximated. (IX, 6).—E. A. S. 


65. BECKER, HOWARD. Processes of Secularisation: An Ideal-Typical Analysis 
with Special Reference to Personality Change as Affected by Population Movement 
(Part I). Sociol. Rev., XXIV, No. 2 (April—July, 1932), 138—54.—The accessible secular 
society may be opposed to the isolated sacred society as ideal types, after the fashion of 
Ténnies’ Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft, Durkheim’s solidarité mécanique and solidarité 
organique, Cooley’s primary and other groups, Weber’s processes of Vergemein- 
schaftung and Vergesellschaftung, and Maine’s status and contract relation. The move- 
ment of population is one of the chief agencies of acquiring new experience and hence 
modifying personality, and thus is an index of the transition between the sacred and 
the secular society. (IX, 6; III, 1; I, 4).—J. D. L. 


66. WALTHER, ANDREAS. Gesellschaftliche Gruppen nach Art und Grad der 
Verbundenheit (Classification of Social Groups from the Viewpoint of Type and Degree 
of Cohesion). Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozial politik, LX VIII, No. 3 (Decem- 
ber, 1932), 286-317.—The group is the fundamental sociological category. The first 
type is the logical group—classes, ranks, races—according to common characteristics, 
The second type is the aggregate group, based on either spatial proximity, orientation 
toward a single object (e.g., reading public), or formal-mechanical association. Third 
are the interacting groups, based on conscious or unconscious interrelationship. Fourth 
are the “‘we-groups,”’ based on positively affirmed relationships, and including optional 
cohesion, cohesion determined by extra-personal forces, and the cohesion of co-opera- 
tive and collaborative values. Finally, there is the class of groups based on orientation 
toward the extra-personal, including cohesion through objective psychic structures, 
through institutions, and through orientation toward some material object as a social 
value. (IX, 6).—E. A. S 


67. STOK, WILHELM. Isoliertheit und Verbundenheit (Isolation and Cohesion). 
Kélner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, XI, No. 2 (1932), 169-81.—In the relational 
categories “isolation” and “‘cohesion,” there are two subdivisions: (1) ‘‘intercourse” 
and “separation,” in which the sole criterion is the presence or absence of contacts; and 
(2) “loneliness” and “‘cohesion” proper. In the latter case the criterion is the accessi- 
bility of the deepest personal values of other persons. The essence of loneliness is the 
incongruity of basic values which may exist despite the presence of constant contacts. 
Loneliness can arise only in tension situations in which there is a feeling of contrast 
between affirmation (congruity) and rejection (incongruity) of personal values in rela- 


tionship with other persons. (IX, 6; I, 4).—£. A. S. 


68. OPPENHEIMER, FRANZ. Tendencies in Recent German Sociology (Part II). 
Sociol. Rev., XXIV, No. 2 (April—July, 1932), 125-37.—Nelson builds upon a Kantian 
philosopky but goes beyond his master in that he sets forth not only the form but also 
the content of justice. Spann’s emphasis upon the universalistic derivation of romanti- 
cism holds that the whole takes precedence over its parts. Scientific Marxism is the 
first approximation to the doctrine of social-psychological determinism. There is a 
bourgeois school which does not accept Marx’s revision of Hegel. Scheler represents a 
syncretism of Marx and Hegel; he reconciles the two, but fails to clarify his anti- 
Hegelian division of real and ideal factors and his partial denial of a materialistic con- 
ception of history through the dubious assertion that there is no essential identity of 
al! human nature. Scheler’s folk-spirit philosophy is closely related to Alfred Weber’s 
distinction between the process of civilization and the movement of culture. (IX, 7).— 
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